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HE first session ‘f the League 
Assembly ended December 17. 
The last meeting was marked by a 
verbal exchange vetween Mr. Bal- 
four, the greates. of the Elder States- 
men, and Lord Cecil, the greatest of 
the Younger. The Assembly, having 
highly resolved how mandates should 
be run, Mr. Balfour told them to mind 
their own business; the Council, un- 
der the Convention, had control of 
mandates and would gang its ain gait, 
in spite of Assembly resolutions. Mr. 
Balfour was doubtless bored, and per- 
haps he abused a little his preroga- 
tives of age and experience. But, 
as we see it, this struggle between As- 
sembly and Council, if confined with- 
in due limits of time and temper, is 
beneficent. It is meet that the As- 
sembly should vigorously assert the 
opinions of the smaller states, and it 


Y 


is meet that the Council (dominated 
by the choicest and most experienced 
minds of the greater states) should 
try to maintain unimpaired its dele- 
gated powers as a bulwark against 
precipitate action. Whatever the 
bored Mr. Balfour may say, the gait 
of the Council is sure to be greatly 
influenced by resolutions of the As- 
sembly. But it will be a sad day 
for the League when the Balfours 
are gone; perhaps by that time, how- 
ever, the Cecils will have become 
Balfours. Mr. Balfour is quoted 
as saying that the “most profoundly 
impressive feature” of the gathering 
at Geneva was the social intercourse. 
Mr. Balfour is philosophe et homme 
ad’ esprit. 


HE TEMPS finds that the British 
are weaving a web of Eastern 
policy infinitely subtle, perfidious, 
and ambitious. Though the Temps 
is inspired, this isn’t as bad as it 
sounds. The world has become very 
loose-tongued. Recent British and 
French semi-official utterances have 
been magnificently copious and in- 
discreet. It is a new species of lo- 
gomachy between friends, “under- 
stood” and quite all right. In this 
instance it amounts to this: that the 
British and French are not agreed 
as to what should be done with the 
Sévres Treaty; and that the French, 
having bitten off more than they can 
chew in the Near East, are a little 
jealous of the superior digestive 
prowess of the British. The French 
are resolved to keep Syria; but they 
would evacuate Cilicia if they could 
obtain satisfactory guarantees for the 
Armenian population. In addition, 
they want to make the best arrange- 
ments for safe-guarding their finan- 
cial interests in the old Ottoman ter- 
ritories. If necessary to these ends, 


the Sévres Treaty and the Greeks 
be hanged. The British, with equal- 
ly selfish views, are not so sure that 
they will be best served by chucking 
the Greeks and the Sévres Treaty. 
They have interests much grander, 
much less simple than the French, 
and must proceed more warily. We 
cannot help thinking that the Sévres 
Treaty was happily named, having 
the beauty and fragility of Sévres 
porcelain. As for “perfide Albion” 
(the Temps almost says it), we re- 
peat that these little amenities are to 
be expected; there must always be 
some jealousy between Britain and 
France—once Britain’s “sweet ene- 
my,” now her ally. Jealousy and a 


certain “malice” are in the order of 
things. 


ME: HOOVER’S appeal on behalf 
of destitute children in Central 
and Eastern Europe, which is found 
in other columns of this issue, pre- 
sents a condition of distress to which 
Americans will certainly have no de- 
sire to shut their eyes. The need 
of our immediate help is so over- 
whelming, and the plan of relief is so 
carefully worked out, that failure to 
respond in the most generous way, in 
spite of other urgent demands which 
are continually taxing persons of any 
means, would indeed show a criminal 
callousness to suffering. In some 
fashion the huge fund of $33,000,000 
must be raised, that the new genera- 
tion of this afflicted, war-swept re- 
gion may have a chance to survive 
and to reach a sane and healthy ma- 
turity. Ten dollars to save the life 
of a child until the next harvest— 
how small the cost, and how excellent 
the plan, which amounts to helping 
ten nations to save their most prec- 
ious possessions—their children— 
and at length to get on their feet. 
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: ire extent of suffering in Europe 
to which Mr. Hoover calls at- 
tention, the plight of China, and the 
hardships experienced over the face 
of the globe to-day are being exploit- 
ed by the soft-minded in a way that 
will confuse even the normal, solid 
citizen if he is not careful. The pac- 
ifist is taking this dark hour to his 
bosom, and is now prepared to prove 
that the war was a colossal mistake. 
He was, of course, all along aided in 
his preconceptions by our tardy en- 
trance into the conflict and by the 
doubt which was seemingly cast upon 
the Allies’ motives by Washington. 
The fact remains that the barbarous 
attack upon civilization by a country 
which would not listen to peaceful 
discussions had to be met, and was 
indeed magnificently met. In dark 
days like these it should be a comfort 
to remember that civilized forces had 
the sense and courage to rebuff the in- 
sults of the mightiest and most ty- 
rannical armies the world has ever 
seen. Now that the war is over, 
we should like to forget the old ran- 
corous categories of pacifist and pro- 
German, but we shall do so at 
our peril if by their representatives 
we allow ourselves to be confused on 
issues which must be kept sharply 
defined in the interest of straight 
thinking and future dealing. 


iw L’Europe Nouvelle, Louis Aubert 

administers a well-merited drub- 
bing to Felix Frankfurter for his 
vicious attack upon France in his ar- 
ticle, “French Policy and the Peace,” 
in the New Republic. Mr. Frankfur- 
ter’s contention is that France is 
chiefly to blame for the delay in bring- 
ing about peace and a normal state 
of affairs in Europe, and he demands 
that she cease promoting war in Eu- 
rope, agree to fix immediately the 
amount of the German indemnity, 
and give her undivided attention to 
domestic problems. He even makes 
the further suggestion that America 
can bring economic pressure to bear 
upon France to force her in this di- 
rection. Mr. Aubert has no difficulty 
in making clear the absurdity of Mr. 
Frankfurter’s assumptions and in 
showing the falsity of the data and 
alleged facts upon which he bases 


them. What he does not point out, 
however, is that Mr. Frankfurter’s 
attack is only one of the many activi- 
ties in this country now directed 
toward creating friction and hostility 
toward France and _ friendliness 
toward Germany, and, in general, 
friction among the Allies. In spite 
of the fact that President Wilson util- 
ized Mr. Frankfurter’s services ex- 
tensively during the war, and espe- 
cially in the War Department, where 
his varied employments won for him 
the sobriquet of “The Hot Dog of 
War,” Mr. Frankfurter was widely 
known for his tender feelings toward 
Germany and later for his sympathies 
with the Bolshevik régime. In the 
latter he followed the line of Ray- 
mond Robins and undoubtedly exer- 
cised considerable influence on the 
President’s earlier Russian policy. At 
the present moment, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is devoting every effort to 
discredit France and to create the 
legend of French imperialism, and 
Mr. Frankfurter’s article was a valu- 
able contribution to that cause. 


HE decision handed down in the 
London courts by Justice Roche 

in the matter of the ownership and 
sale of Soviet loot will greatly hearten 
those who have been shocked and dis- 
couraged by the apparent readiness 
of the British Government to enter 
into a trade agreement with the So- 
viet Government for the legalization 
of manifestly dishonest transactions. 
The facts of the case are these: Tim- 
ber belonging to a Russian firm was 
confiscated in 1918 by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. Last August, Krasin, the 
Soviet Government’s commercial 
agent in London, contracted for the 
sale of this timber to an English firm. 
When a part of the lumber arrived in 
England, the original owners brought 
suit in the English courts to establish 
their claim to the property, and Jus- 
tice Roche has decided in their favor. 
The effect of this is to invalidate all 
contracts of this kind made on be- 
half of the Soviet Government where 
it can be proved that the goods in 
question have been seized and expro- 
priated from their rightful owners, a 
ruling which extends even to the 
products of the soil from which the 


real owners have been expropriated. 
The point upon which Justice Roche 
rendered his decision is that a decree 
by the Soviet Government that the 
goods belonged to them by expropria- 
tion was not valid in England because 
the British Government had not rec- 
ognized the Soviet Government. It 
will be seen, therefore, that The 
Weekly Review correctly diagnosed 
the situation when it pointed out 
months ago that the main object of 
the Krasin mission and of Bolshevik 
agitation for resumption of trade re- 
lations was recognition of the Soviet 
Government for the purpose of legal- 
izing the seizures, confiscations, and 
expropriations, as well as the trans- 
actions whereby it was hoped to real- 
izeon them. _— 

In this connection, we must call at- 
tention to the absurdity of William 
G. McAdoo’s recent statement, in 
which he proposes opening trade with 
Russia and contends that it is not 
necessary to recognize the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to do this. Proponents of 
this idea are wont to draw an analogy 
with Mexico, citing the fact that we 
are trading with Mexico, although 
we have not recognized the Mexican 
Government. What Mr. McAdoo 
overlooks, and the Bolshevik apolo- 
gists ignore, is that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has arrogated to itself an 
absolute monopoly of foreign trade, 
and that transactions must be with 
it alone and not with Russian individ- 
uals or companies. Recognition is, 
therefore, an essential condition of 
such transactions, and recognition 
closes the door to the claims of those 
who have been robbed, making the 
sale of the plunder legal. 


i= would have expected some- 

thing better for the radicals in 
Illinois than what befell them on elec- 
tion day. American political Social- 
ism had its first successes in that 
State more than forty years ago, and 
since then, from time to time, radical 
movements have cut a considerable 
figure in the returns. In 1912 the 
Socialists polled 7.09 per cent. of the 
total vote. This year both the So- 


cialist party and the Farmer-Labor 
party were in the field; there was 
much campaigning; much printed 
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matter was distributed, and large 
boasts were made of the forthcoming 
radical vote. But it did not material- 
ize. The Socialists polled 74,752 
votes out of a total of 2,098,717, or 
3.56 per cent., which means a loss of 
standing since 1912 of very nearly 
50 per cent. Even by adding the 
49,630 votes of the Farmer-Labor 
party, we have only 124,382, a matter 
of 5.93 per cent. of the total, as 
against 7.09 per cent. for the Socialist 
party alone in 1912. There were also 
a Socialist Labor party and a Single 
Tax party in the field, but the former 
of these drew only 3,459 votes and 
the latter but 775. Taken altogether, 
radicalism in Illinois had a bad day 
on November 2. 


DD turns in mathematical compu- 
tation, especially when they are 
made in support of a dubious theory, 
always engage our lively interest. 
Here is Doris Stevens, in her recent 
book, “Jailed for Freedom,” with 
some figures to show how the women 
voters rebuked President Wilson in 
1916. She writes (p. 46): 

Whereas, in the election of 1912 President 
Wilson got 69 electoral votes from the suffrage 
States, in the 1916 election, when the whole 
West was aflame for him because of his peace 
policy, he got only 57. Enthusiasm for Mr. 
Hughes in the West was not sufficiently marked 
to account entirely for the loss of these 12 
electoral votes. Our claim that Democratic 
opposition to suffrage had cost many of them 
was never seriously denied. 

Maybe so, but we are skeptical. As 
far as we can discover, there were, 
in 1912, nine woman-suffrage States 
(all west of the Mississippi), and 
they had 55 votes, of which Wilson 
received 33, Roosevelt 18, and Taft 4. 
In 1916 Wilson received 50 of these 
votes, an increase of 17, losing only 
Oregon, with 5 votes. In the mean- 
time Montana and Nevada, with 4 
and 3 votes respectively, had come 
into the suffrage fold, and they were 
won by Wilson in 1916 as they had 
been in 1912. The score for Wilson 
is thus 57 in 1916 as against 40 in 
the previous election. Where, then, 
comes in the women’s rebuke to the 
President? Evidently from the 
north-central State of Illinois, which 
in 1912 had given its 29 votes to Wil- 
son, but which in 1916, having in the 
meantime become possessed of Presi- 


dential suffrage, went over to 
Hughes. It may be that the Illinois 
women did it, though we never heard 
the suggestion before. And it may 
be that the Oregon women helped, 
though in that case how is one to ac- 
count for the nearby States of Wash- 
ington, California, and Utah, which 
had given Wilson but 2 votes in 1912, 
but which gave him their whole 24 
votes in 1916? Though the theory 
interests us, we are compelled to say 
that it appears to require a somewhat 
firmer statistical basis. 


HE rascally capitalist journals 

can not go on much longer with 
their manipulation of the news. The 
job is being taken away from them, 
and a new product is invading the 
market. So we judge, after looking 
over the service sheets which the 
Federated Labor Press sends out to 
its trusting patrons. Here are ro- 
mance and myth and the thing-that- 
is-not transformed into the thing- 
that-is. Here is news for the honest 
workingman made meet and fit for 
him to receive; edited down to his 
presumed intelligence, tinctured to 
his supposed taste, scraped, boned, 
predigested, and capsuled, so that 
he can take it at a gulp and no ques- 
tions asked. Once in a while a piece 
of undenaturalized information is 
permitted to go forth; but this must 
be only when the reacting force is 
tired out with the herculean labors 
of the day. It is a noble service, 
broadly conceived and greatly exe- 
cuted. And therefore we are glad 
to record that, in a discussion on the 
press at the Civic Club recently, this 
new institution received the cordial 
encomiums of such ardent exponents 
of the Truth for Truth’s sake as Mr. 
William Hard, Mr. Lincoln Steffens, 
and the Rev. Judah L. Magnes. Evi- 
dently the remedy for a vexatious 
evil has at last been found. The 
workingman is to have his news as 
his professional spokesmen want 
him to have it. If, after all that is 
being done for him, he stubbornly 
rejects the new service and insists 
on getting his news from the regular 
newspapers—but who can forecast 
an act of such base ingratitude? Not 
we at least. 


HOSE British trade-unionists, for 
all their earnest efforts to please, 
appear never to be able wholly to 
satisfy our clamorous editors and 
writers of uplift. These unionists, it 
seems, might at any time assert their 
power, declare the dictatorship of the 
proletariat and install a Lenin and a 
Trotsky. The prime trouble with them 
appears to be that despite their brave 
talk they are incorrigible “constitu- 
tionalists,” and to be a “constitution- 
alist” is quite as bad as to be a bour- 
geois. One might suppose that their 
recent coup in organizing the Coun- 
cil of Action and throwing their sup- 
port to the annihilation of Poland by 
Soviet Russia was sufficiently anti- 
constitutional t wipe out this stain. 
But the verdict is doubtful. The 
praise has been tempered with rue- 
ful admonition, as for an act spoiled 
in the performance. The Laborites 
did less than the occasion war- 
ganted. As real red revolutionists 
they leave much to be desired. 


OURNALISM in France has al- 
ways had peculiar intricacies, 
probably because of its large influ- 
ence in the community and because 
of its close association with politics. 
The election of Mr. Harding brings 
to the White House the first editor 
of a newspaper; whereas editorial 
work has normally been a stepping- 
stone to high office in France. Be 
that as it may, ex-Premier Caillaux’s 
acquisition of a large share in the 
ownership of the Figaro marks one 
of those dramatic reversals for whicn 
France is famous, since it was the 
editor of the Figaro whom Mme. 
Caillaux killed to prevent personal 
revelations of herself and her hus- 
band. Thus la revanche is in a way to 
be accomplished by this step towards 
the control of a paper by the very 
man whose career it proposed to 
wreck. But the more spectacular 
revenge at which Caillaux is doubt- 
less aiming is a broadside at the Tiger 
who put the quietus on his pro-Ger- 
man scheming and deprived him of 
civil rights. Yet we suspect that 
M. Clemenceau, skilful journalist 
too, is still a young enough octogen- 
arian to manufacture a few hot shots 
himself—en revanche. 
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What’s Lacking in 
Collectivism 

HE war brought on an extension 
of the economic activities of Gov- 
ernments, vast beyond all precedent. 
In all the leading countries of the 
Western world, including our own, 
there was an instant and ungrudging 
acceptance of this extension which, 
prior to the great struggle, few would 
have regarded as possible. Nor was 
it until some time after the close of 
the conflict that public attention be- 
gan to be concentrated upon the man- 
ner in which this sudden centraliza- 
tion and collectivism had either stood 
the test of war or given promise of 

beneficent results in time of peace. 

Now that two years have passed, 
however, it is not too much to say 
that there is throughout the world 
a feeling of profound dissatisfaction 
with the showing. Dogmatic collec- 
tivists, to be sure, are not giving up 
their cherished views. If pressed 
hard they can always resort to that 
kind of formula which is the univer- 
sal solvent for all such difficulties. 
“The cure for collectivism,” they will 
say, “is more collectivism”; and to 
this sort of argument there is of 
course no answer. But that very 
large body of open-minded persons 
who, when the experiment was be- 
gun, were ready to find in it the prom- 
ise of magnificent fruits after the 
stress of war was over, but who were 
not ready to accept all this by a pure 
act of faith, are generally convinced 
that the experiment has furnished a 
demonstration of fatal weakness in 
the régime of governmental or col- 
lectivist conduct of economic activi- 
ties. 

At the present moment that régime 
stands discredited in a degree which 
the most ardent individualist could 
hardly have expected to see sur- 
passed. That it achieved results dur- 
ing the crisis of war which could have 
been achieved in no other way may 
be admitted; but that these results 
were attained at the cost of waste 
and injury almost beyond imagina- 
tion is a fact now hardly disputed. 
And there has come about a fairly 
general conviction that such waste 


and injury—though, to be sure, on no 
such colossal scale—will be suffered 
by the economic life of any nation 
that continues to substitute govern- 
mental activities and paternalistic 
control for the play of the great eco- 
nomic forces generated by individual 
enterprise and governed by individual 
responsibility. 

That we are ourselves of this opin- 
ion it is hardly necessary to say. But 
we freely admit that, impressive as 
has been the exhibition of failure that 
the world has witnessed, it does not 
reach the dimensions of a conclusive 
demonstration. Were there no in- 
trinsic and fundamental reasons to 
sustain the conclusion, the experience 
of a few years could not be regarded 
as giving to it an adequate warrant. 
What does give that experience al- 
most overwhelming weight is that it 
but confirms what is indicated by our 
knowledge of human nature and our 
experience of ordinary daily conduct 
of mankind. 

There is one essential element in 
the case, however, which has not re- 
ceived the attention it deserves, and 
which, were it fully recognized, might 
do much to clarify thought on the 
subject. Mr. J. R. Marriott, M. P., 
for example, in an able article in the 
Nineteenth Century and After, points 
to the failure of collectivism as being 
due to the fact that “under normal 
conditions, and among average men, 
the mainspring of economic activity 
is the desire for wealth,” and that no 
adequate substitute has been found 
for it: 

Under the stress of an emotion more potent 
than that of ambition men will work harder 
for others than they will for themselves. Such 
an emotion is that of patriotism; a war of de- 
fence—whether it be the defence of fatherland 
or of principle—supplies a stimulus stronger 
than the desire for personal gain. If war, 
asks the collectivist, why not other altruistic 
motives? Why not?—I agree; but taking 
things not as they should be but as they are, no 
other motive sufficiently omnipotent and 
equally pervasive has yet been discovered. 
But beyond this he does not carry the 
discussion of this point. 

To this question of “‘Why not?” we 
believe that a simple answer can be 
given which goes far towards cover- 
ing the case. In time of war we all 
feel there is a question at issue which 
is going to be answered by yes or no, 
by life or death, by honor or disgrace, 


by a country saved or a country lost. 
It is true that even in time of war 
each of us feels that his own contri- 
bution to the decision will be almost 
infinitesimal ; but each of us feels, too, 
that on the aggregation of these in- 
finitesimals will depend not a mere 
advantage of more or less to the coun- 
try but the actual issue of the war in 
defeat or victory. ‘Food will win the 
war” was the appeal placarded at a 
million street corners and in a million 
shops throughout the country; that, 
and not the desire that your neighbor 
should have a little more to eat, was 
what commanded the voluntary ab- 
stinence of the people. The great 
business men who gave their time and 
energy to the country’s service as 
they never did to their own interests 
did not do so in order that the United 
States might make somewhat more 
advantageous terms with the enemy 
at the conclusion of the war, but in 
order to defeat the enemy and to pre- 
vent the enemy from defeating us. 
In a word, it is in the presence of a 
great and tragic stake that we are 
nerved, all of us, to do our best lest 
our individual failure may have its 
part in deciding that the stake shall 
oe lost instead of being won. And 
everybody knows that the only chance 
of its being won is that all of us, or 
at least most of us, shall feel our duty 
in just that way. 

How different is the case when the 
matter involved is not a question of 
one great yes or no, but a question 
of degrees, can be illustrated with 
startling conclusiveness by a case in 
which the appeal to human feeling, 
the appeal to unselfishness, is about 
as strong as can be conceived; in 
which the object sought is such as 
every human being not actually sunk 
in loathsome self-indulgence must 
recognize as making a supreme ap- 
peal to him; a case, too, in which the 
sacrifice demanded is so small that it 
is a stretch of language to call it a 
sacrifice at all; and yet in which the 
response is painfully slow in relation 
to the need, and is confined after all 
to a small fraction of the people. We 
refer to the appeal for the relief of 
the three and a half million starving 
children of Europe. We are all de- 
lighted to hear that Mr. Hoover was 
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able to announce on Christmas Day 
that ten million dollars had at last 
been subscribed toward the minimum 
of thirty-three million dollars asked 
for. But why was not the whole 
thirty-three million dollars  sub- 
scribed almost immediately after the 
announcement of the call? Of the 
ten million dollars that have thus far 
been given, how much represents 
even the slightest perceptible hard- 
ship to the givers? Why do we not 
all rush to our checkhooks the mo- 
ment we hear of such a thing and say, 
By Heaven, I will not give this dinner 
or buy that gown while Mr. Hoover 
is standing. there; hat in hand, beg- 
ging me to help save these children. It 
would be easy to answer that it is 
because of sheer hardness of heart. 
But that is not the true answer. Un- 
questionably we are all deeply to 
blame, but we are not so hard-hearted 
as the bare fact would make us out 
to be. The reason we do not do our 
share is that we do not have an in- 
stinctive sense that a mighty and 
tragic difference depends on whether 
we do it or not. If we knew that on 
the day after to-morrow these three 
and a half million children would be 
doomed to death by some single stroke 
of fate unless the amount were raised 
within twenty-four hours, the thirty- 
three million dollars would be in Mr. 
Hoover’s hands before the clock 
struck noon to-morrow. As it is, we 
are prone to comfort ourselves with 
thinking that our particular five dol- 
lars or five hundred dollars will, after 
all, make no very great difference in 
the vast aggregate of misery which 
it is sought to ameliorate. 

Now under the collectivist régime 
what any single person does—if we 
except a few extraordinary individ- 
uals—affects the general welfare in 
so small a degree that he cannot in- 
stinctively feel that it is a matter of 
extraordinary moment that he should 
do his very best. There is held out 
to him, indeed, a little body of pale 
teaching to the effect that ample pro- 
duction is essential to the general 
good, and that the only way to get 
ample production is for every man 
to do his share. This may possibly 
suffice to keep outright shirking of 
duty down to small dimensions, to 


keep most people up to something like 
a proper standard of routine work. 
But it obviously falls disastrously 
short of supplying the mainspring of 
that sustained, alert, high-keyed en- 
deavor, on the part of those whose 
tasks involve more than mechanical 
routine, which is the real secret of 
high productivity. To keep things 
going with a maximum of effective- 
ness and a minimum of waste— 
whether it be in the factory, the 
warehouse, or the counting room, on 
the farm or on the railroad—re- 
quires a constant intensity of concern 
for the results which it is impossible 
to sustain by statistical demonstra- 
tions of the general benefit that would 
accrue from such a course of conduct 
being universal. The individual has 
no assurance that it will be universal; 
on the contrary, he is quite sure that 
it will not. As for his own particular 
share, he knows full well that 
whether he does it passably, or cred- 
itably, or with superlative excellence, 
the difference to the world, or to the 
nation, will be too small to be per- 
ceptible. And that stimulus is wholly 
lacking which in the case of war is 
supplied by the constant thought of 
the unspeakable difference between 
success and failure. The country a 
shadow of a shade better off or worse 
off—what kind of spur is that to 
the exertion of a man’s utmost pow- 
ers, day after day, in the steady grind 
of economic production and adminis- 
tration? Only by some artificial sys- 
tem of rewards and punishments— 
and this medicine would be worse 
than the disease—could the lacking 
stimulus be supplied. 

Under the régime of private prop- 
erty and individual enterprise, on the 
other hand, this stimulus is constantly 
and automatically applied. The de- 
sire for that kind of advancement in 
life which is the natural reward of 
success under the individualist régime 
is silently operating, day and night, 
on millions scarce conscious of its 
presence, so constant and ingrained 
is it in our habits. To calculate its 
efficacy, its all-pervasive potency in 
the fructifying of human effort, 
would transcend the possibilities of 
political arithmetic. In the competi- 
tive struggle, the individual’s mind is 


fixed primarily upon the difference 
which excellence or the lack of it will 
make to his own life and that of those 
who are near and dear to him. That 
difference is always potentially, and 
often actually, so great as to suffice 
for a constant renewal of interest in 
the task day after day; it gives zest 
to exertion, firmness to endeavor, 
alertness to thought and action. That 
there is waste, too, in the competitive 
system it would be folly to deny; 
much of the energy is expended upon 
mere counteraction of other people’s 
energy. Of this phase of the competi- 
tive régime we have been hearing su- 
perabundantly, lo these many years; 
the time has now come for bringing 
home to the public mind the other 
side of the picture. The incalculable 
stimulation of effort, the prevention 
of boundless waste in production and 
distribution, the general energizing 
of the mental processes that go into 
the conduct of business—all these are 
fruits of that ambition which the in- 
dividualist régime infuses into the 
whole economic system. That it has 
a sordid side, we should be the last 
to deny; but that in its ethical as 
well as its economic aspect it serves 
humanity far better than would a col- 
lectivist régime, we are firmly con- 
vinced. That, however, is another 
story. 


After the Confabs, 
What? 

7HILE Mr. Harding has been 
holding his many-sided confer- 
ences at Marion, inviting to them 
representatives of every possible 
shade of opinion on the subject of the 
treaty and the League, the country 
has been looking on in an attitude 
more of good-natured curiosity than 
of anything else. So far as is ap- 
parent, there has been little or no 
pressure brought to bear upon him 
from any quarter. Even the criti- 
cisms in the thoroughgoing Wilsonite 
press, while not wholly free from 
sneering, have been mild and almost 
benevolent. But this era of good 
feeling on the subject can not be ex- 
pected to last. There will be no re- 
newal, to be sure, of the acrimony 
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that marked the long controversy 
between Mr. Wilson and the Senate; 
but the time will come, and that be- 
fore very long, when reasonable and 
practical men will insist upon know- 
ing what is to be the outcome of all 
this “meeting of minds” that has 
taken place at Marion, and indeed 
whether it is to have any outcome 
at all. 

When there does begin to be a call 
for a “showdown,” it will be sure to 
take the shape, above all else, of a 
demand for something like a time- 
limit to the proceedings. Had such 
a demand been made with sufficient 
force and insistence when the dreary 
deadlock of 1919 and 1920 first began 
to show its menace, there might have 
been some prospect of bringing things 
to a head, in spite of all the perver- 
sity that was exhibited in Republican 
quarters and even in spite of the al- 
most incredible stubbornness of the 
President. At the very beginning, 
it must not be forgotten, the fact 
that time was of the essence of the 
question was in everybody’s mind; 
none but a man completely blinded by 
dogmatic preoccupations could fail 
to see that it was of infinite impor- 
tance that something should be done 
promptly to keep the great nations 
together in their dealings with world- 
chaos. But as we got farther away 
from the initial crisis of the war- 
settlement, and as the President’s 
attitude made at least a year’s furth- 
er postponement inevitable, we gradu- 
ally got accustomed to the notion of 
the disastrous postponement as a 
thing which, since it could not be 
cured, would unfortunately have to be 
endured. 

But with a new chapter opening 
in the story, the question of time 
will reassert itself; and, while it will 
have lost that peculiar character of 
extraordinary urgency which _ be- 
longed to the time immediately fol- 
lowing the negotiation of the Ver- 
sailles treaty, it will have gained 
force in another direction. The Eu- 
ropean nations have given every man- 
ifestation of desire to meet America 
on any feasible ground. In our own 
country there is a general readiness 
to arrive at a settlement of the issue 
without partisan dictation on the one 


hand or partisan obstruction on the 
other. The economic problems of 
our own country, bound up as they 
are with those of all the world, press 
upon us in a way that was unknown 
a year ago, or six months ago. . To 
ask the country to go through another 
interminable wrangle before we get 
into such association with the other 
nations of the world as the conditions 
of the time clearly demand would be 
intolerable. The new President’s 
very first task will be to make it clear 
that, though he may have been feel- 
ing his way slowly and cautiously, he 
is not going to feel his way indefin- 
itely. He may not be able to pro- 
duce at once a full-fledged plan; but 
he must show at once that a definite 
and substantial plan is really in the 
making, that it is a plan which can 
be expected to make its way in Eu- 
rope, and that it is a plan which, with 
the backing of the reasonable opinion 
of the country, he will put through 
irrespective of whatever clamor or in- 
trigue. 

Mr. Harding’s strength lies in his 
frank acceptance of the role of a 
quiet, well-meaning, sensible, prac- 
tical man. His head is not in the 
stars; it is not through the loftiness 
of his ideas, but the helpfulness of his 
actions, that he hopes to serve the 
country and leave an honorable rec- 
ord in his great office. There is no 
refuge for such a man—if indeed 
there be for any man—in the plea of 
good intentions; if he does not 
achieve what he undertakes, he has 
nothing left to fall back upon. And 
he has undertaken to bring about the 
entrance of the United States into an 
association of nations that shall ef- 
fectively serve the great ends which 
are the vital need of the world at 
this time of distress and uncertainty, 
of disturbance and fear, of economic 
exhaustion and national and inter- 
national unrest. To this end he has 
pledged not only his earnest but his 
immediate and unremitting endeav- 
ors. And he cannot hope to redeem 
the pledge unless from the very start 
he manifestly directs his course not 
toward some far-off and indefinite 
goal, but toward an end clearly in- 
dicated, and attainable in the very 
near future. 


The Elections in 


Jugoslavia 


UGOSLAVIA has weathered her 

first country-wide elections, the 
most critical moment in her national 
history since the enemy were driven 
out of Serbia, the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy went crashing down about 
the ears of Emperor Charles, and the 
delegates from the four corners of 
the South Slav lands met together and 
determined to call on Prince Alexan- 
der of Serbia, descendant of the first 
Kara George, to rule over their united 
nation. 

Great confusion has been caused in 
the minds of those who have been 
watching the course of events in 
southeastern Europe by the wording 
of the scanty cables announcing the 
results of this important poll. These 
elections, being the first expression 
of public will in the new triune Serb- 
Croat-Slovene nation, had _ been 
awaited with considerable anxiety. 
Not only had there been reports of 
a widespread Communist infection 
among the peasantry of Croatia and 
Bosnia, but it was feared that exter- 
nal intrigues originating with d’An- 
nunzio, Horthy, and other enemies of 
Jugoslav unity, might have had a seri- 
ous effect. The first messages seemed 
to confirm the fear that the Jugo- 
slavs were turning to Bolshevism as 
a means of escape from their eco- 
nomic and political difficulties... But 
this now seems far from the truth. 

There exist in Jugoslavia two main 
national parties. One, the nucleus of 
which is the rather reactionary Serb- 
ian group long headed by Pashitch, is 
called the Radical party; the name is 
grievously misleading, it being any- 
thing but radical or revolutionary. 
The other is the Democratic party, 
the members of which are rather 
more advanced than the Radicals. 
When the returns of the election were 
received, most papers lumped the 
Radicals with the Communists and 
announced a great revolutionary vic- 
tory. Many a pessimistic editorial 


and article have since then been writ- 
ten on this erroneous assumption that 
Radicals are radical! 

Actually, the results of the election 
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were as follows: Radicals, 102; 
Democrats, 94; Croatian Agrarians 
(Raditch party), 51; Communists, 
42: Serbian Agrarians, 33; Moham- 
medan party, 25; Catholic People’s 
party, 21. It will be noticed that the 
two main parties outnumber all the 
rest combined, even supposing (what 
is impossible) that the Catholics 
should make common cause with the 
Mohammedans, and then join with 
the Communists and Agrarians in 
some mythical programme. 

The fact is that Jugoslavia, for the 
moment at any rate, seems to have 
come safely through the Bolshevist 
storm which has been threatening to 
sweep over the Balkans from the 
east, and which reached its most 
menacing moment when Bela Kun 
gained control at Budapest. The mu- 
nicipal elections early last summer 
gave the Communists a majority in 
Zagreb, the Croatian capital. The 
present elections show them to have 
lost a third of their following there. 
In rural Croatia much of the Com- 
munist vote appears to have swung 
to the Raditch party, controlled by 
that erratic and unreliable peasant 
demagogue, Stjepan Raditch. 

Raditch, until the day before elec- 
tion, was in prison for having in- 
trigued with Italian annexationists 
and various Austrian and Magyar 
agents against the Belgrade Govern- 
ment. He went into jail shouting 
“Long live the Republic,” meaning 
the Peasant Republic which he had 
proclaimed in Croatia a short time 
before. He came out, on the eve of 
the election, crying “Long live Prince 
Alexander.” So his period of en- 
forced reflection seems to have been 
wholesome. But he is an uncertain 
quantity, thoroughly unscrupulous 
and self-seeking, and it is a peculiar 
situation which makes a victory for 
him seem promising. He won about 
half the seats at the disposal of the 
Croatian electorate, and it is not im- 
possible that when a Coalition Gov- 
ernment is formed, as seems inevit- 
able, Raditch, last month a prisoner, 
will be asked to take a portfolio. This 
he probably would not be able to re- 
sist, and it is thought that his entry 
into the Cabinet would definitely re- 
move any ideas he may have enter- 


tained of aligning himself with the 


Communist leaders. Instead, he may 
join forces with the Agrarians from 
other parts of Jugoslavia to create a 
strong Agriculturist party, which 
would not be a bad thing for a coun- 
try consisting ninety per cent. of 
peasants. 

The one region where the Com- 
munists have gained ground is Mace- 
donia. This is being accounted for 
at Belgrade by the fact that all the 
disaffected elements there, Bulgars, 
Turks, and Albanians, joined the 
party promising to pursue the most 
hostile course against the established 
central Government. It was an anti- 
Serbian coalition that won, rather 
than the Communist party. 

It is expected that the new As- 
sembly will be busy for about six 
months with the Constitution. It will 
then enter upon its legislative func- 
tions, probably under a two-chamber 
system like that in vogue in other 
countries. After two years, elections 
will again be held. It is hoped that 
by then the various minor political 
groups will have been absorbed by one 
or other of the major parties, and 
that the young country will be ready 
for normal political processes. 


A True Story 


N Christmas Eve a New York man, 
without any too conscious glow 
of virtue but certainly with no sense 
of wrongdoing, undertook to carry a 
live turkey to a poor family in the 
neighborhood of Greenwich Village. 
One family, whose share of the 
good things of this world was not 
large, would, for once at least, be 
made equal with the highest. Of the 
turkey, except as the necessary in- 
strument, the beautifully adequate 
means, of this family’s full sacrificial 
communion with their fellows 
throughout the nation, he thought not 
at all. 

He nears the door which is to open 
to him with flooding welcome. A 
woman blocks his path. 

“Do you realize you are carrying 
that turkey head down?” 

“No, I hadn’t noticed; but you 
see it has rather a clever way of turn- 
ing its neck up.” 





“Not at all. Can’t you see that the 
poor dear’s neck and face are quite 
suffused from the rush of blood?” 

“What would you suggest?” 

“T will call an officer. I am a mem- 
ber of a humane society and it is my 
duty not only to put a stop to this 
cruelty, but to have you punished as 
the author of it.” 

Nothing easier under these circum- 
stances than to find a policeman, and 
one who, unable all day to apprehend 
a single one of the clear-headed, pink- 
conditioned criminals of this moral 
era, was only too glad to bring his 
day to such a creditable close. Can 
the gentleman furnish bail? Not he. 
Who among all the men of good will 
has enough left in his pocket of a 
Christmas Eve to furnish bail? Had 
he indeed been a criminal it might 
have been managed, but being merely 
a man of good will and the friend of 
all such he perforce accepts a cell. 
Byt the turkey? Must he, too, be made 
to suffer the humiliation of incarcera- 
tion in addition to the pains of being 
carried head down? The lady-agent 
of the humane society is equal to the 
occasion—she carries him off in tri- 
umph to the merited comforts of a 
home for dependent turkeys. 

Christmas morning dawns and 
wears to evening. Not a flicker of its 
perfect sunshine enters the cell. We 
will not intrude ourselves. The tur- 
key lords it in halls perfectly ap- 
pointed to his convenience, an object 
of solicitude to the lady-agent of the 
humane society. 

Next day the man, of course, was 
discharged. The fate of the turkey 
is so far unknown to us. But it is to 
be feared by those who value the 
peace and comfort, the beautiful and 
saving things of the world, that the 
lady-agent of the humane society is 
still at large. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days ended 
December 24.] 

ARMENIA: It is now some time since 
the President announced his selection of 
Mr. Morgenthau as his representative in 
the mediation on behalf of Armenia. But 
the President is still awaiting advices 
from the League Council as to “the ave- 
nues through which his offer should be 
conveyed and the parties with whom he 
should get in contact.” Pending receipt 
of such advices, Mr. Morgenthau can do 
nothing. ‘’Tis shame for us all; so God 
sa’ me, ’tis shame to stand still; it is 
shame, by my hand: and there is throats 
to be cut, and works to be done; and 
there ish nothing done, la!” Mr. Mor- 
genthau is quoted as saying that the 
only way to save Armenia is to recognize 
the Muscovite régime, making the salva- 
tion of Armenia a condition of recogni- 
tion. It must be that Mr. Morgenthau is 
misquoted. Would he carry coals to 
Newcastle; or paint the lily; or rouge an 
American Beauty; or rewrite a lyric of 
Shakespeare? Armenia has been com- 
pletely saved by Moscow; it is, so to 
speak, souder’d in salvation; it has all the 
salvation that any human _ institution 
could absorb. If proof is needed, the new 
Soviet Government has abolished private 
property and has repudiated all foreign 
loans of the old Republic, “especially the 
American loan.” 

NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST: There are 
some peope who receive with satisfaction 
the rumor that Moscow and Angora are 
at outs over the Armenian spoil; who 
would gladly see “with jealousy infected 
the sweetness of that affiance.” This 
wicked hope is sped. Mustapha has re- 
affirmed his adhesion to the Soviet doc- 
trines and has communized all property, 
whether of Moslem or Giaour. 

The Republic of Georgia momently ex- 
pects “salvation.” Red armies from 
Gagri on the Black Sea coast and from 
other directions are said to be pointed 
toward the Georgian borders. 

Mr. Lloyd George says that the British 
Government has definitely decided to 
clear out of Persia. “British action 
there has been very successful. The 
Turkish advance has been completely 
arrested, and what might have developed 
into a most menacing move against the 
British Empire and might have lit a fire 
that would have devastated Asia, has 
been prevented.” That is a statement of 
the case by the supreme Optimist to date. 

The Kemalists are reported to be con- 
centrating in the Smyrna region for a 
grand offensive. The Greeks are re- 
ported to have drawn in their lines in the 
Smyrna region, and to be withdrawing 
their troops from northern Asia Minor 
across the Dardanelles. 


Russia: Soviet Russia is now free of 
war, says Trotsky; but, says he, she can 
not disarm. Indeed, it is to be feared 
that ’tis but “a small breath and a little 
pause.” For it is not impossible that the 
Georgians will resist “salvation.” And 
there are possibilities, indeed, in East 
Siberia. And it is necessary to mass 
troops over against Vilna; for that 
League Army under the sign of the swas- 
tika, is it not a menace to the peace? 
And the Esthonians seem about ready 
for “salvation”; so an army has been 
placed in position to aid in that holy task. 
And from Riga is heard the cry of the 
Faithful: “Come over and help us.” 
Riga could best be reached from Es- 
thonia. And there is an army of 100,000 
in training in the Crimea, destined to 
avenge the rape of Bessarabia. So the 
dispatches say, at any rate. No, indeed, 
disarmament is out of the question, for 
these and many other reasons. 

Bulgaria has declined the overtures of 
Moscow. 

Moscow is still in treaty with Peking. 
The Chinese love sauces, and Tchitcherin 
is an excellent chef. He commends to 
China a variety of sauces with which she 
is to be eaten. But China is suspicious. 
Apparently she would follow Britain’s 
lead; would hold off for the outcome of 
the Krasin negotiation. 

The Soviet Government is constrained 
to use very strong measures to get food 
from the peasants for the army; Tartar 
troops are preferred for this task. 

FRANCE: M. Lefévre resigned his port- 
folio as Minister of War because of the 
clause in the Army Bill proposing reduc- 
tion of the period of service with the 
colors to eighteen months. M. Leygues, 
defending the bill, marshaled statistics 
to show that, under the new proposed 
arrangements, France would be secure 
against German aggression and able to 
enforce the treaty. M. Leygues claimed 
to have the support of the best military 
opinion. The Chamber voted the bill. 
M. Lefévre says he will furnish definite 
proofs to the country of German plans 
for revenge; of manufacture of a new 
type of howitzer, and of a new and very 
superior machine gun by thousands; of 
huge caches of arms which have escaped 
the Control Commission; etc., etc. If M. 
Lefévre can convince, the expected com- 
promise on reparations is off. 

GERMANY: The Brussels Financial 
Conference has adjourned until some 
date in January. Rumor has it that the 
total reparations figure is becoming small 
by degrees and, from the German view- 
point, beautifully less. The German dele- 
gates were so gracious as to compliment 
the Allied delegates on their business- 
like methods. We are hearing much less 
about the reparations figure than about 


the amounts of credit the Germans need 
to get on their feet (and resume the 
Drang habit?). Things must be as they 
may, of course; but we should like to 
know the humor, the very plain-song of 
it: just what may be the penalty for run- 
ning amuck and causing the slaughter of 
twenty million people. The great ques- 
tion before the world is how to take order 
against more running amuck. Is the 
solution beyond human genius or the 
atavistic character of man? 

Germany is greatly expanding her 
radio system so as to become independent 
of cables. 

The Reichstag has made a cunning bid 
for the Upper Silesian plebiscite vote by 
amending the constitution so as to pro- 
vide for immediate recognition of Upper 
Silesia as a Federal State should the 
plebiscite favor Germany. 

IRELAND: The correspondence between 
Lloyd George and Father O’Flanagan 
ended in a Parthian flight of pleasantries 
from Father O’Flanagan. But it is said 
that the indirect negotiations with Sinn 
Fein for a truce were never broken off; 
are in fact progressing favorably. 

Two straws seem to show the wind in 
the right quarter. The Catholic Bishop 
of Cork has denounced excommunication 
upon kidnappers, ambushers, murderers, 
and abettors of such crimes. One hopes 
that in this action he truly represents his 
order. The railroad workers have been 
allowed to return to work upon their 
appeal and promise to carry anything. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
Home Rule Bill can actually be made 
effective. A Parliament of two houses 
for Ulster; ditto for the rest of Ireland. 
A Council for all Ireland; each Senate to 
select seven members, and each lower 
House thirteen. The President of the 
Council to be appointed by the Lord 
Lieutenant. The devisers of this ma- 
chinery hope that the Council will prove 
unific; will pave the way for a single 
Parliament. At present either section, to 
such a suggestion from the other, would 
retort the “solus” in its “most mervail- 
ous face,” in its teeth, in its throat, its 
hateful lungs, yea, in its maw, perdy! 

THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: A 
bill has been proposed in the Senate 
which would exclude from American 
ports ships “in which conditions are be- 
low those set by the American Merchant 
Marine.” The thoughts that arise in 
Congress are sometimes intolerably beau- 
tiful. 

CHINA: The starving Chinese are 
threatened with a typhus epidemic. Yet 
there is an abundant surplus of food in 
Manchuria. Alas, among the several mil- 
lion victims there might well be a Han 
Kan, P‘u Sungling, or a Ma Lin. 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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America’s Magnificent 
Opportunity 


ie listen to the harrowing tale of 
child suffering in Europe, of 
what has been done and what must 
still be done to relieve it, is a duty 
which Americans will not shun at this 
holiday season. And if they hear it 
through, they will respond to the call 
which has gone out, for it is a voice 
addressed not only to the heart, at 
a time when our hearts are easily 
stirred, but to our reason and com- 
mon sense as well. Americans—the 
only people in a position to accom- 
plish the task—are asked to save 
from starvation, and to support until 
the next harvest, three million and 
a half children of Central and East- 
ern Europe. If by so doing we can 
insure to ten countries the chance of 
something like normal development 
for the oncoming generation, we shall 
be strengthening the bulwark of Eu- 
rope against Bolshevism and helping 
to lay the foundations of future peace. 
To look at the question in a purely 
selfish way, think of the danger to 
the United States of a blighted gen- 
eration in countries on which it will 
continue to draw heavily for future 
citizens. 

The unrelieved story of European 
distress is appalling. There are in 
Europe to-day from twelve to four- 
teen million children between the 
ages of three and sixteen who are 
bereft of parents, home, comfort, and 
the opportunities which should be 
their heritage. Not all of these have 
sunk to such a state of destitution 
that they are to be despaired of with- 
out our help. But it requires only the 
smallest imagination to sense the con- 
dition of countries in which children 
—who should be a nation’s pride and 
cheer and pledge to the future—are 
going about with outstretched hands, 
begging for the mere sustenance of 
life; of countries in which the rav- 
ages and brutalities of war are still 
proceeding, and in which children 
cower and tremble, and have lost even 
the comfort of hope. 





If this were the whole story, Amer- 
icans might well throw up their 
hands in despair, numbed and help- 
less before the gigantic task. It is 
because the work of relief has been 
going on with large results that the 
present appeal should be wholeheart- 
edly answered. The three million and 
a half children for whose rescue gen- 
erous contributions are sought are 
the residue of twelve million children 
whom America has saved since the 
war began. The American Relief 
Administration, after its official work 
ended, in the summer of 1919, car- 
ried on as a voluntary association. 
One of its activities which met with 
rich success deserves mention here 
because, as a result of it, contributors 
to the children’s relief fund will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that not 
a cent of their donations will go 
towards overhead expense. A year 
ago, when friends and relatives of 
the destitute in Europe were attempt- 
ing to send over to them packages of 
food, it was found that these were 
usually pilfered before they reached 
their destinations. The situation was 
as distressing for the sender as for 
the consignee. Thereupon, the Amer- 
ican Relief Administration arranged 
to stock warehouses in Central and 
Eastern Europe with the foodstuffs 
most needed and to sell food drafts 
to persons in the United States. The 
selecting and packing of the food was 
most carefully supervised and its dis- 
tribution was managed through coép- 
eration on the part of the Govern- 
ments in the destitute countries. The 
profits from these benevolent trans- 
actions more than serve to defray the 
administrative expenses in raising 
and applying the great fund now 
sought. Every penny contributed 
will be spent on food and clothing 
and medical attention. 

Thirty-three million dollars are 
asked. Of this sum $23,000,000 will 
go towards food and clothing, and 
$10,000,000 will be administered by 





the American Red Cross in the field 
in which it has shown such great ex- 
pertness—medical and surgical care. 

For this magnificent effort the fol- 
lowing organizations are associated 
under the direction of the European 
Relief Council: American Relief Ad- 
ministration, American Red Cross, 
American Friends Service Committee 
(Quakers), Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee, Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, 
Knights of Columbus, Young Men’s 
Christian Association, Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association. The 
special interests of race and creed are 
obliterated, and the call of humanity 
is supreme. 

Where the need for relief is so 
overwhelming it is a comfort to know 
that the Governments and citizens 
in the afflicted regions are doing their 
share. For every American dollar 
given they will give two dollars in 
tgansportation and other service. 
And there is not the slightest danger 
of pauperizing by our relief. There 
are fifty Americans in these countries 
charged with the duty of supervising 
and organization; there are one hun- 
dred thousand natives collaborating. 
Every ten dollars contributed will 
save the life of one child in this crit- 
ical period before the next harvest. 
Is it necessary to prolong the tale? 

The war has shown that behind 
all our scramble for material gain 
still lurked principles and _ ideals 
which went into the making of a na- 
tion of freemen; a nation that has 
never been unresponsive to human 
suffering and_ spiritual struggles 
when they cried aloud for help. Our 
dollar to-day, in the face of Europe’s 
appalling need, can be made almighty 
in a sense which will sanctify it and 
its giver. Ten dollars to save the life 
of a child! Is there man, woman, or 
child in this country of ours who will 
not, to the full limit of his means, 
make haste.-to claim his share in so 
choice a treasure? 

Checks should be made out to 
Franklin K. Lane, Treasurer, Euro- 
pean Relief Council, 42 Broadway, 
New York, and preferences may be 
stated as to the countries in which 
donors wish their contributions used. 

HERBERT HOOVER 
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Krom Bad to Worse in Ireland 


EOPLE here are talking of a truce, 

_in sheer horror, as it seems to me, 
at what is happening, and not from any 
clear vision of means by which it is to 
be brought about. On the Sinn Fein 
side, the advice, authoritatively given by 
Mr. Arthur Griffiths (as his last word 
before disappearing into confinement), 
is to remember that the British Gov- 
ernment wants a compromise, and there- 
fore to hold on with stubbornness to the 
full demand. Truce arranged with a 
view to compromise would be rejected 
by Mr. Griffiths—if indeed it has not 
been already and actually rejected. 
Many, perhaps most people, in Ireland 
believe that if the opportunity were 
given by a referendum, Ireland would 
vote overwhelmingly for a compromise. 
Orthodox Sinn Fein, being Separatist 
and Republican, will therefore see that 
Ireland does not get the chance. This 
statement covers the probable action both 
of the Sinn Feiners who approve a cam- 
paign with the revolver and those who 
disapprove it. The former, the physical 
force men, do not limit themselves to 
advising against a half measure; they 
prevent it; they act in such a way as to 
destroy all hopes of settlement by nego- 
tiation or appeal to the country at large. 

A fortnight ago they organized, for a 
Sunday morning, a general killing of 
officers living out of barracks. Sixteen 
were murdered, but the plan aimed at a 
larger number; several other houses 
were visited, but the men sought were 
either away or made their escape. Then 
followed, as a consequence, though not 
an inevitable consequence, other horrors. 
A great football game between a Dublin 
team and one from Tipperary was fixed 
for the same afternoon; it was believed, 
probably rightly, that a large section of 
the operating gunmen had come up with 
the country contingent of players and 
their supporters; and the authorities de- 
cided to round up the crowd and search 
for suspected persons. The plan was, I 
am told, to draw a cordon of troops 
round all accesses to the field; when the 
cordon was complete, a body of the “aux- 
iliary” police, a force comprised of ex- 
officers, was to arrive and escort a man 
with a megaphone, who should tell the 
crowd that they must leave the field in 
single file, and be examined in passing 
out. The plan miscarried because the 
police in their lorries arrived too soon. 
Signal shots were fired, there was a 
stampede in which (this is the account 
I got through a soldier not concerned in 
the affair) hundreds of the wanted men 
scrambled out in all directions and 
escaped; shooting began in the crowded 
place, and about fifty civilians were hit, 
a dozen or so fatally; in the general 
confusion, it was impossible to carry out 


any systematic search. Most people will 
agree that any other result could 
scarcely have been expected in a crowd 
of some ten thousand. Quite possibly, 
some of the men who fired—a few hours 
after the news had reached them of the 
morning’s cold-blooded butchery—were 
glad to fire. But, beyond yea or nay, if 
there had been any intention of reprisals 
on a large scale the death roll would 
have been counted by scores. It was a 
bad business, but not a deliberate bru- 
tality. The worst thing about it was 
that it checked the reaction which, even 
though this broke its wave, swept the 
country against “Republican” methods 
and what old-fashioned Nationalists call 
bitterly “the new patriotism.” 

Americans should take note that a new 
savagery came into this Irish “war” 
with the murders of that Sunday morn- 
ing. Since then another horrible deed 
has been added to the record. A party 
of the auxiliary police in County Cork 
was ambushed by a much larger body 
of men, in British uniforms, firing from 
prepared positions beside a road. So 
far, it may be described, on Sinn Fein’s 
premises, as a normal military opera- 
tion; even the deceptive use of the uni- 
forms could be justified. But every 
single man of the fifteen police who fell 
was finished off where he lay. 

These things are done by what is in 
effect the guiding party in Sinn Fein 
at a moment when a remarkable move- 
ment in England itself against the Gov- 
ernment’s Irish policy was becoming 
manifest. The most remarkable evi- 
dence of it was a manifesto signed by 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and of 
York with half the Episcopal bench 
added. That manifesto condemned what 
is not less horrible or demoralizing than 
Sinn Fein’s murder campaign—the Gov- 
ernment’s deliberate use of unavowed and 
unavowable brutalities. It is quite 
wrong to say that we have Prussian 
methods operating in Ireland. Prussian- 
ism gave brutal orders but stood by them. 
What operates in Ireland to-day under 
the patronage of Government is what 
Mr. H. G. Wells in his “Outline of His- 
tory” describes before these events as 
“the ugliest, most retrogressive, and 
finally fatal idea of modern imperialism, 
the idea of a tacit conspiracy between 
the law and illegal violence.” Mr. Wells 
italicised the phrase; almost any Irish 
newspaper of any date for the last three 
months provides concrete illustrations. 
Take the Sunday Independent of to-day, 
December 5. It relates that a young 
man, Michael Howley of Oranmore, near 
Galway City, arrived at the Dublin ter- 
minus of the Western Line, which stands 
some distance back from the street. It 
was just after dark—6:30—and he 


walked by himself down the station ap- 
proach. A hundred yards from the sta- 
tion he was shot by several men who 
whistled up a motor, jumped in and drove 
off. A priest was called, the Corpora- 
tion’s ambulance was fetched, but before 
it could take the dying man away an 
armored car with military or police ar- 
rived and carried off the body. Howley 
is said to have been a prominent Sinn 
Feiner, who was interned after the 1916 
rebellion. In August, after the shooting 
of a constable in Galway, there were re- 
prisals in Oranmore, and the house in 
which Howley lived was bombed and 
burnt down. He had been since “‘on the 
run.” The presumption is that he was 
murdered by policemen. Half a dozen 
similar cases have occurred in the past 
ten days—the men generally being taken 
out of their houses and shot. No doubt, 
in all these cases the police believe that 
they are killing a man who has been 
engaged in the murder of policemen; and 
it is a general opinion that in many 
cases this is true. But in all cases it 
is officially denied that the killing was 
done by men in Government service; and 
it is vehemently denied that police or 
troops have license to kill at their own 
discretion. 

We have come to this, that in the 
judgment of sober-minded men, when a 
civilian is murdered in Ireland, or a civ- 
ilian’s house is burned, the reasonable 
presumption is that police did the deed. 
There is always the other possibility to 
be considered, that this may be vengeance 
on a suspected informer; men will de- 
cide for one or the other conclusion ac- 
cording to their knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances and according to their tem- 
perament. But no sane person doubts 
that many such murders have been com- 
mitted by the police. The sheep dogs 
are kept, apparently, at present for the 
special purpose of sheep-worrying. - 

Martial law, however drastically ad- 
ministered, if administered with any ru- 
dimentary sense of justice, would be in- 
finitely preferable; and the military 
courts which are now operating evi- 
dently do this but to deal out fair-play— 
though handicapped by the attitude of 
Sinn Feiners who refuse to recognize any 
British court. Whatever it be called, a 
period of strict and centralized military 
control will probably be necessary, if 
only to get the irregular troops who are 
called police back into hand; and prob- 
ably also to avoid a return to the un- 
challenged supremacy of the gunmen. 
This, however, is a mere temporary expe- 
dient. Sooner or later there must be 
recourse to a referendum. Ireland must 
decide by a genuine and definite vote 
whether or not to continue in the path 
to which Sinn Fein has committed her— 
a path which leads straight up against 
a stone wall, the full military power of 
England. Advance along this path is 
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possible only by the destruction of that 
power. Policy, as Sir Charles Dilke used 
to say, must wait on armament, and Sinn 
Fein’s armament is not adequate to the 
policy which it adopted, very much as a 
man in the street buys a flag and sticks 
it in his buttonhole. Nine people out of 
ten who voted Sinn Fein seem to have 
thought they were putting up a bargain- 
ing demand. Now they find themselves 
faced with a choice between surrender 
and continued conflict with one of the 
Great Powers—and a Great Power which 
has grown angry and vicious, too vicious 
to see where its honor lies. 

Some continue to build on the chapter 
of accidents. They have hope of a revo- 
lutionary upheaval in England. Eng- 
land, however, retains its extraordinary 
instructive talent for preventing matters 
from coming to extremes—within its 
own four seas; and revolutionary up- 
heaval there is a bad horse to back. And 
if all English troops were called out of 
England to-morrow there would remain 
in Ireland a strongly armed, determined 
Ulster—as a consequence of Sinn Fein’s 
policy left armed while the rest of the 
country is stripped of weapons, and, also 
as a consequence of Sinn Fein policy, 
estranged from Nationalist Ireland as 
never in living memory. The campaign 
of murder has given old religious hatreds 
a substance and, at least in Ulster’s eyes, 
a justification. 

Other speculators count upon a new 
alliance in which America, Germany, and 
Russia will combine (with Ireland) 
against England and France and their 
group; they hope for two Leagues of Na- 
tions. Americans will be the best judges 
of the probability; I should not bank on 
it myself. But one of the best educated 
and most reasonable Sinn Feiners in Ire- 
land propounded it to me as his main 
ground of hope. 

A situation will arise very shortly 
which at least makes a referendum pos- 
sible. The Government of Ireland Bill 
is going through. Had Sinn Fein so 
chosen, very great financial concessions, 
both in control of resources and in lim- 
itation of liabilities, might have been se- 
cured. This, however, was the path of 
compromise, and to prevent the nation’s 
entering that path, the worse the Bill 
the better. It will go through with very 
little amendment from its first and very 
unattractive form. Ulster will be will- 
ing to work its end of the proposition. 
The rest of Ireland will have to decide 
whether to go on as at present, or to 
accept the degree of autonomy offered. 
It is a material consideration that by 
accepting it Southern Ireland would save 
seven millions a year—nearly a fourth 
of the revenue at present raised from it. 
A more important consideration, how- 
ever, is that self-government would be- 
gin, and self-government always grows. 
Yet who can foretell the result of a vote 


taken when a country is in Ireland’s 
present mental condition? Still, nobody 
else but Ireland can turn Ireland from 
its present course, and an appeal to the 
people is necessary. The first election 
under the Act would furnish a referen- 
dum in substance, since Sinn Fein’s can- 
didates would presumably stand for re- 
fusing to accept those conditions under 
which alone the Act is workable. It 
would be much better to have a simple 
referendum on the issue, “Will you work 
the Act, or continue to be governed as a 
Crown Colony?” If Ireland voted to 
work it, as is quite probable, Sinn Fein, 
or a great part of the Sinn Fein party, 
might take a different line at the elec- 
tions. If Ireland votes No, we are no 
worse than at present. This is the only 
hope I see, and not a bright one, for Sinn 
Fein has the only organization in South- 
ern Ireland and it is very thorough and 
powerful. The vote would probably be, 
No. Yet the definite decision of Parlia- 


ment in the Government of Ireland Bill 
can not be long delayed, and it must mark 
a stage in the history of this question. 
The passing of the Act of 1914 had far 
more real importance than is supposed 
to-day. But for that the Government 
would most certainly not be attempting 
to establish a form of self-government in 
Ireland to-day; and in some form of self- 
government lies our only possible salva- 
tion. It is the only thing that can save 
us from ourselves, as our selves have 
come to be under the present dispensa- 
tion. Such things have been done in the 
name of Ireland and in the name of Eng- 
land that there is no use in denunciation 
which can only lead to counter denuncia- 
tion. What we want is a way out; and I 
see no chance that anyone will act effect- 
ively without a plain general mandate 
for a change of policy. 


STEPHEN GWYNN 
Dublin, December 5 


Sad Words for the Bolshevoids 


R. WASHINGTON BAKER VAN- 
DERLIP’S interview in the Los 
Angeles Times of Dec. 19 is, in a sense, 
official, since it is in the nature of a re- 
port to the financiers who grubstaked the 
prospector for his adventure. It is fuller, 
more detailed, than any of the interviews 
published in the East, and it emphasizes 
a number of points elsewhere ignored or 
slighted. Particularly is it rich and copi- 
ous in expressions that will be, or ought 
to be, of deep interest to the editorial 
fraternity of the pro-Bolsheviks. Red, 
pink, and all intermediate shades of opin- 
ion will find herein matter of prime im- 
portance. How dependable, how authen- 
tic, it is, we do not undertake here and 
now to say. We deem it our duty, how- 
ever, to bring certain parts of it to the 
attention of the journals of insurgent 
propaganda. We crave some comment. 
Very likely, according to habit, they 
will give credence to that part which con- 
firms their already declared opinions and 
reject the rest. But since they are show- 
ing so blithe an eagerness to rely upon 
the chief concessionaire’s word as far as 
they can, perhaps the mood may carry 
them over into at least the guarded ac- 
ceptance of a few statements not wholly 
palatable. Nothing so exciting, nothing 
so promising in desired results as the 
Vanderlip episode has come to their 
notice in many days. Does not the ad- 
venturous genius carry in his pocket the 
signed documents of a fabulously rich 
concession and of orders for three billion 
dollars’ worth of commodities? Are not 
the mouths of the greedy capitalists 
slavering with the expectation of un- 
paralleled profits? And will not there- 
fore these same greedy capitalists compel 
their rascally capitalist Governments to 





open up trade and to recognize Soviet 
Rassia? Verily, nothing else can happen. 

Therefore must the statements of the 
chief actor in this immense drama be 
honored with large credence—at least up 
to a certain point. No ordinary man is 
he, but a hard-headed, shrewd, capable, 
ungullible business man. All that he 
says of the greatness and goodness of 
Lenin, of the establishment of order, jus- 
tice, and freedom in Soviet Russia, must 
be taken as definitive. When even a 
capitalist promoter declares that speech 
in Russia is absolutely free and unre- 
strained, what is the sense of anybody’s 
denying the fact? Of course, if in the 
exuberance of his capitalistic satisfaction 
he goes beyond this and says certain 
things not confirmatory of established 
Bolshevoid opinion, a more critical test 
is to be applied. But where the line is to 
be drawn mere ordinary folk can not 
guess; and it is difficult for the unillu- 
mined to see how one who is an unexcep- 
tionable authority so long as he is saying 
the thing desired by his hearers can be- 
come an untrustworthy babbler the mo- 
ment he changes the tune of his narra- 
tive. 

For one thing, there is that hallowed 
document, the Soviet constitution. The 
Nation published it in full, Jan. 4, 1919, 
and since then thousands of the fore- 
minded have acclaimed it as the grandest 
instrument ever devised by the wit of 
man. The charter of the proletariat, the 
pledge and sign of its deliverance, the 
organic law of its institutional being, im- 
mutable and fixed for all time—it has 
been all this and whatever more the rapt 
devotee could think or feel in its adora- 
tion. But to the coldly observing eyes of 
Mr. Vanderlip it is none of these things. 
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Indeed, it isn’t much of anything. He 
says: 

I asked Lenin for a copy of the Russian con- 
stitution, and the one he gave me he apologized 
for, saying that it was six months old and out 
of date. (Mr. Vanderlip smiled at the recol- 
lection.) “Do you change constitutions that 
often?” I demanded, and Lenin shrugged and 
said that the basic law of the land had been 
in a process of constant flux, since Communism 
had proved to be unworkable. 

Hard must it be to have Lenin quoted 
as saying that the noble constitution is in 
a state of perpetual alteration; but 
harder yet is it to have him made to say 
that Communism has proved itself un- 
workable. But that’s what they all say, 
according to Vanderlip. “Even Russian 
leaders |the words are the interviewer’s | 
admit frankly that in most important re- 
spects the experiment has been a tragic 
and costly failure.” Vanderlip himself 
goes on: 

In two or three years’ time the only vestiges 
of Socialism that will be left in Russia will be 
government ownership of transportation, banks, 
lands, mines and oil wells. The Soviet plan 
has already been entirely discarded in industry, 
and factories and business affairs of all kinds 
are run just as they are run here. 

But of course this can not be true 
about running things in the factories 
just as the capitalists run them here. 
Are not all the larger workshops nation- 
alized, and are there not workmen’s coun- 
cils to direct production, stringent laws 
regarding hours and conditions of em- 
ployment,laws far more favorable for the 
workers than anything ever granted in a 
bourgeois democracy? So the Bolshevik 
claquers have told us a thousand times. 
Mr. Vanderlip, however, saw nothing of 
the kind. He is very specific. He says: 

I dined the night before I left with two 
Americans, managers of branch American fac- 
tories in Moscow, and they told me that they 
were working more than 1,000 men each in 
their factories. The men work ten hours a day, 
and there is no longer any attempt at dictation 
by workmen’s councils. The employers hire 
and fire whom they please. 

Of course, with the right of hiring and 
firing guaranteed to other employers, Mr. 
Vanderlip wanted the right for himself. 
He got it, too, so he says, in spite of the 
reluctance of the off ials. The red revo- 
lutionary Communist brethren in this 
country, along with their pink allies, will 
read with some chagrin that the Soviet 
officials so tamely yielded on so funda- 
mental a point. But further yet went 
these officials in their tame submission. 
They gave Mr. Vanderlip’s company the 
right of civil administration. We have 
a few instances of that in this country, 
not legal or acknowledged but actual, 
wherein the industrial or mining com- 
pany owns the town or the region and 
virtually dictates the administration of 
the laws. We are unaware, however, 
that any reformer or radical, red, pink 
or intermediate, has ever regarded such 
a state of things as other than indefen- 
sible and atrocious. Yet in the model 


Soviet republic the privilege (according 
to Mr. Vanderlip) is freely and formally 
acknowledged. The Bolshevik commis- 
sars “finally agreed to the lease, with the 
provision that the civil administration of 
the area be carried on by Russian offi- 
cials.” It was a short-lived provision. 

Mr. Vanderlip, however [here it is the inter- 
viewer summarizing the talk], carried his point, 
he states, that no soviet or communistic laws 
shall apply in the area leased, and this term is 
embodied in the contract. The lessees may also 
employ any kind of labor they desire. 

All this must be dreadfully disconcert- 
ing to the faithful; for how can they re- 
ject an authority so acceptable on other 
points? But there is worse to follow. 
There is, for instance, that engaging epi- 
sode wherein Mr. Vanderlip spoke right 
up to Mr. Lenin and told him what we 
Americans would do to any Bolshevik 
agents sent over here to create trouble. 
Mr. Vanderlip, it will be observed, is, for 
all his indulgent feeling toward Soviet 
Russia, very strong on 100 per cent. 
Americanism. But what amazes one is 
the evidence of Mr. Lenin’s timidity. We 
seem to have had him pictured to us by 
his panegyrists as a fearless, upstanding 
sort of ruler, shrewd, able to look clean 
through the professions of a capitalist 
agent, capable of calling any bluff thrust 
at him, and of telling the presumptuous 
one at what particular point to detrain, 
disembark, head in, or turn off. But, alas! 
according to the informant, in this par- 
ticular episode Mr. Lenin succumbed. He 
was evidently overawed. Mr. Vanderlip 
continues: 


Later in our talk he [Lenin] asked me if the 
American people would not accept any of Rus- 
sia’s governmental ideas. I replied that the 
United States would be glad to take the best 
of everything from paintings, statues, inven- 
tions to abstract ideas, and that if Russia had 
any good governmental ideas we might want 
to try them out in due time, but that mean- 
while we would hang every propagandist and 
Communist who came over here trying to over- 
throw our government. 

Strong words to the strong. One can 
readily see that this was the proper 
policy. Mr. Lenin could only weakly re- 
ply that fourteen months ago he had 
offered to stop all propaganda in Ameria 
and Britain if their Governments would 
agree to stop anti-Russian propaganda. 
Nothing seems to have resulted from the 
offer. Perhaps Mr. Vanderlip’s stern 
warning may accomplish something, at 
least as regards one-half of the problem. 
Mr. Lenin may hereafter be disinclined 
to risk the lives of his persuasive legates 
by sending them to this country. 

Another revelation made by Mr. Van- 
derlip may, in the circles of the faithful, 
prove more grievous than all the rest. 
That is the strange ingratitude or indif- 
ference of the Mogul of Muscovy to that 
part of the American press which has 
toiled so constantly in his behalf. Does 
Mr. Lenin read the American journals? 
Some of them, says Mr. Vanderlip, and 


he names three. But there is not the 
slightest mention of the Liberator, the 
Call, the Appeal, the Nation, the New Re- 
public, or of any other periodical which 
one would naturally expect him to favor. 
He reads regularly the New York Times, 
says Mr. Vanderlip; and he also reads 
the Los Angeles Times and the Chicago 
Tribune. 

This is painful, lancinating; and there 
is still more that is almost as bad. But 
it seems proper to draw the line at this 
point and not to pile up further harrow- 
ing details. Enough isenough. The edi- 
tors of Bolshevik uplift may have missed 
these items, and a judicious reminder can 
not but serve the public good. A witness 
highly acclaimed in certain quarters for 
some parts of his testimony says certain 
other things; and one wonders what de- 
gree and volume of acclaim will follow. 
But then, belike, the rest may be only 
silence. 

W. J. GHENT 


Is There Such a Thing 
as Right Thinking? 


EARLY forty years ago, we under- 
graduates in a small Methodist col- 
lege in the corn belt, were quite certain 
that current opinions of right and wrong, 
as well as of theology and religion, and 
of politics and government, were wholly 
matters of bringing up, of social tradi- 
tion, and historical background. We 
imagined that our rural fathers and 
mothers, as well as the pious old gentle- 
men of the faculty, had never heard of 
these new and progressive ideas, or, if 
they had, were incapable of understand- 
ing them. The enunciation of these new 
doctrines gave us a certain thrill akin 
to that of profanity, of tobacco chewing, 
or some other form of “conventional 
wickedness.” . 

We were occasionally surprfsed to find 
that some of these old persons had read 
Buckle and that Marx was not altogether 
unknown. It was somewhat disconcert- 
ing to find that these “new” ideas were 
not our own discovery. We were still 
more disconcerted to find that some mild- 
eyed old gentleman agreed with us that 
our bringing up, the social traditions be- 
hind us, and the general historical back- 
ground determined our behavior to a 
large extent, but pointed out to us that 
our own attitude of mind meant that we 
at least were trying to free ourselves 
from all such things and to guide our- 
selves by the “clear light of reason.”’ We 
were not convinced, however, when he 
confided to us that he, in his youth, had 
rebelled as we were doing, and that, so 
far as he knew, every generation had 
done the same; in short, that every gen- 
eration felt as certain as we did that 
it had freed itself from the shackles 
of the past. If we had believed him, 
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we should have been very much discon- 
certed. 

Our greatest difficulty with that mild- 
eyed old person was his habit not only 
of agreeing with us that individuals gen- 
erally thought only such thoughts as 
their bringing up enabled them to think, 
but of asking what happened to those 
whose bringing up made them think 
wrongly on any important question. Of 
course, there was no use arguing with 
such a perverse and unprogressive old 
fogy. Among ourselves, we put him in 
the same class with other old persons 
who were merely horrified at our here- 
sies, and scolded us for thinking at all 
about such things. We made fun of them 
all alike and went on with our callow 
self-satisfaction. 

To some of us, at least, that old ques- 
tion has kept coming up in later years. 
We have accepted as commonplace that 
which we once thought so new and won- 
derful. We have supposed that it was 
generally understood or taken for 
granted that the individual’s mental 
equipment is largely an historical prod- 
uct, and that what he thinks about mor- 
als, religion, politics, or any other big 
subject is largely determined by his so- 
cial and historical background. But still, 
the old question keeps troubling us. 
What becomes of those who think 
wrongly? No matter how an individual 
came to think that it was better to tell 
the truth than to lie, what happens to 
those who think so, and how does it fare 
with those who think otherwise? Grant- 
ing that a whole tribe or nation might 
develop the notion that lying was vir- 
tuous as well as clever, and that the in- 
dividual who grew up in such a social 
environment could scarcely help thinking 
that lying was right and proper as well 
as clever, what is likely to happen to 
such a tribe or nation? Can it stand 
competition with other tribes and nations 
which think lying to be a vice? Can it 
even wage successful teamwork against 
its non-human enemies, or produce 
enough food to keep large numbers of 
people alive? 

To those of us who think this to be 
a legitimate question, it seems rather 
more important than the question as to 
how we came to think that lying was a 
vice. What must we do to be saved? 
seems more important than, How did we 
happen to do it? What belief and prac- 
tice will enable us to live largely and 
well on this planet seems rather more 
important than how we came to believe 
or practice it. 

We have been mistaken, apparently, in 
believing that every one knew, long ago, 
that our minds are historical products. 
This generation has again made the dis- 
covery, just as the generations before 
had made it. Possibly it will have to 
be made over again by every future gen- 
eration. One is surprised, and in a way 





amused, to find the same old idea and 
the same old arguments repeated in Pro- 
fessor James Harvey Robinson’s articles 
on “The Mind in the Making,” in Har- 
per’s Magazine. The only distressing 
thing about them is the author’s apparent 
unconsciousness of the existence of the 
other and more important question. In 
common with several others who have 
written in similar vein, he seems to think 
himself an evolutionist merely because 
he believes that things change. That 
one change may be better than another, 
that some movements may be in the 
“right” direction and others in the wrong 
direction, seems to have no place in their 
system of thought. This is to elim- 
inate the very idea of selective adapta- 
tion by an outside universe as applied 
not only to biological forms but also to 
human ideas, beliefs, customs, and insti- 
tutions, which is the essence of modern 
theories of evolution. 

Does the universe have anything to 
say about the “rightness” or the ‘“‘wrong- 
ness” of our opinions? In the physical 
sciences, including medicine and hygiene, 
it does. No matter how we arrive at an 
opinion regarding medicine, it does make 
a difference what we think, and we think 
wrongly at our peril. Is it possible that 
in the fields of morals, sociology, and eco- 
nomics the rule is different? It scarcely 
seems probable. 

T. N. CARVER 


Correspondence 
Throwing Mud at England 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
The assumption is of course so obvi- 
ous that it hardly needs stating that 
fair-minded Americans, reasonably well- 
informed as to the true situation in Ire- 
land and the peculiarly difficult task of 
the British authorities, would hesitate 
to do or say anything that might both 
prejudice such a settlement of the Irish 
difficulty as would be fair to all the inter- 
ests involved and disturb the friendly 
relations between the United States and 
the British Commonwealth. 
Unfortunately not a few Americans 
appear to be governed by a sense of irre- 
sponsibility, and others, one is bound to 
think, are governed solely by the desire 
to do or say anything which may embar- 
rass the British Government. Admitting 
that that Government has not handled 
the Irish question with the unerring tact 
and skill so many of us feel we could 
have applied to it, one would still think 
that the history of the late war, and the 
intimate relationship established on 
many a battlefield, might have convinced 
Americans that the British sense of fair 
play was to-day as in the past a thing 
to be relied on. Nevertheless, it is 


almost impossible to open a newspaper 
without finding such incidents as the 
offensive resolution of the city council of 
Chicago, the gratuitous interference of 
a group of United States Senators in the 
domestic affairs of a friendly nation, or 
the grossly insulting message of a number 
of members of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature to the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain. Would the people of the United 
States submit one moment to such treat- 
ment from representative bodies of a 
supposedly friendly power? 

Even to put the thing on a much lower 
plane, do the business men of Chicago 
who are advocating the boycotting of 
British goods remember that the British 
Commonwealth is overwhelmingly the 
best customer of the United States, the 
Commonwealth buying American goods 
to the value of two and a quarter billions 
and the rest of the world two and a half 
billions? The British Commonwealth 
can, if it is driven to it, buy everything 
it needs outside the United States. 

It would almost seem that these people 
who manage to work up so much right- 
eous indignation at the expense of an- 
other country might find without much 
effort things crying for remedy within 
the four corners of their own. Are their 
hands so clean that they can afford to rail 
at the uncleanliness of others? Should 
they not, to vary the words of Christ, 
get some of the motes out of their own 
eyes, before hunting for hypothetical 
beams in the eyes of their neighbors? 

Much has been said during the last 
few years as to the exceptionally close 
relationship, born of mutual understand- 
ing and respect, and strengthened by per- 
sonal acquaintance and intermarriage, 
between Canada and the United States, a 
relationship probably without parallel 
among the nations of the world. 

One wonders sometimes, in these days, 
if the people of the United States value 
the friendship and respect of Canadians; 
and if so, if they appreciate the fact that, 
whatever the individual Canadian may 
think of the individual Englishman, no 
Canadian worthy of the name can watch 
unmoved the present course of events in 
the United States, and the apparently 
very general desire to throw mud at the 
Mother Country. 

The peace and welfare of the world 
depend to so great an extent upon the 
broad-minded codperation of the two 
great members of the English-speaking 
race that itis impossible to see without 
profound regret that codperation imper- 
iled by a course of action bound to cause 
widespread resentment among the people 
of Great Britain, and equally certain to 
create distrust and indignation among 
the people of Canada and the other self- 
governing Dominions. 

| ae A. 

Ottawa, Canada, December 20 
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New Books and Old 


HE twentieth century has altered 

the main business street of the 
old town; altered and damaged it, I 
fear. The Town Hall, where we used to 
see Ullie Akerstrom, ‘‘Lanesport’s Favor- 
ite Actress,” in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
(with the blood-hounds led through the 
street in procession before the show), is 
now a Community Hall, housing the Ven- 
dome Picture Palace. Mrs. Bagley’s 
millinery establishment is replaced by 
the Up-to-Date Garage; and Mr. Dyer’s 
little shop, with its low and dingy ceiling, 
where he would sell you delicious molas- 
ses candy, or open at your demand in- 
numerable oysters which he or his son 
had taken from their beds early that 
morning—this place now appears with 
flamboyant decoration and enlarged area 
as Kondokoupolos’ Brothers’ House 
of Sweets. But more than anything I 
resent the transformation of Miss Cary’s 
circulating library into La Fortune’s 
Phonograph Parlor and Souvenir Post- 
card Emporium. 


About twenty minutes before nine 
every morning the Cary girls, Miss Min- 
nie and Miss Ellen, would trot down our 
street, Miss Minnie to open the reading- 
room in the Public Library, and Miss 
Ellen to a rival institution, her own little 
circulating library, where she sat all 
morning and afternoon, renting books at 
two cents a day. They were white-haired 
women when I first knew them, but they 
had never married, and so, by the im- 
mutable laws of New England towns, 
they were and would remain the “Cary 
girls,” even though they lived to four- 
score and ten. 

Miss Minnie was tall and slender; Miss 
Ellen, short and stout. Miss Ellen might 
have posed for Queen Victoria. Indeed, 
some years later, when the fashion for 
“Living Pictures” reached Lanesport, I 
am not sure she was not induced to put 
on a black gown and a widow’s cap, and 
impersonate that diminutive anddignified 
monarch. Both sisters parted their hair 
in the middle, and wore long blue cloaks 
in summer and “fur-lined circulars” in 
the winter. Their bonnets were not un- 
like those now worn by the Salvation 
Army girls, except that they were compli- 
cated by the windings of yards and yards 
of blue veils. 


You may be inclined to dismiss them as 
a couple of “New England old maids,” as 
relics of that Puritanism which so many 
people are now engaged in deriding. But 
it is not in this light that I remember 
them. They had their standards and 
their limitations, and their points of con- 
servatism, but that they were just as pro- 
gressive as many of the platitudinous 
“liberals” and “radicals” who haunt the 
book-shops of Greenwich Village, there 
is not, in my mind, an atom of doubt. 


Like those radicals, they were opposed 
to bloodshed. But instead of the healthy 
and necessary bloodshed of Huns in Bel- 
gium and France—which so disturbed 
the radicals a year or two ago—the trial 
of brute force which horrified Miss Min- 
nie and Miss Ellen was the projected 
fight between John L. Sullivan and Cor- 
bett in New Orleans. They thought it 
disgraceful that such a spectacle should 
be allowed “in this nineteenth century.” 
They grieved at my interest in it. But 
when I met them, on my way to school 
the morning after the fight, their con- 
certed, excited, and altogether human in- 
quiry was: “Who won the fight?” 


Miss Ellen Cary’s circulating library 
was all contained in a small room. The 
walls were lined and the floor-space cov- 
ered with bookcases, and the books were 
protected, disguised, and made hideous 
by brown-paper covers. At a small desk 
sat the proprietress, forever busy with 
scissors and paste, affixing more of 
these covers. Surely The Purple Pagan, 
the radical book-shop near Washington 
Square, which I occasionally visit nowa- 
days, is a brighter, more vivid and ex- 
citing place. But for all its color and 
uneasy exploitation of various egotisms, 
its books can not inspire my imagination 
as much as Miss Cary’s dismal-looking 
collection. What was behind those paper 
covers? What strange voyage or extra- 
ordinary chapters of wonder might be 
disclosed if you took one of those volumes 
home? There had been some great mo- 
ments. A tale of a suicide club, and the 
story of a rajah’s diamond had been 
found in one called “The New Arabian 
Nights,” by a Scotchman whose life was 
then drawing to a close in the South Sea 
Islands. There were some crisp and tin- 
gling little stories about India, by a news- 
paper man from Lahore, who had just 
offended America by his flippant account 
of his visit to this country. And there 
was a book called ““The Three Impostors,” 
by a “novelist of ecstasy and terror” 
named Arthur Machen. The proprietor 
of The Purple Pagan, by the way, only 
heard of Arthur Machen a year or two 
ago (about twenty-five years later than 
Miss Ellen Cary) and now offers me his 
books at a fancy price. 


As for the comparative liberality in 
their literary notions—I would not say 
that The Purple Pagan is much nar- 
rower than Miss Cary. They both had 
their crotchets. Miss Cary disapproved 
of “Peck’s Bad Boy” for persons of my 
age, and so inspired me with an unholy 
desire to read it. She did or she did not 
—I really can not remember—keep solely 
for her older readers a little book by 
Grant Allen, called “The Woman Who 
Did,” which (laughable to recall) was 
then sold, after whispered conversations 
and with a great show of secrecy, by 


newsboys on the trains. To-day it sits 
neglected on the book-shelves, respecta- 
ble, middle-aged, obscure, and only occa- 
sionally sought for its Aubrey Beardsley 
title-page. 

Miss Cary—the Lord bless her !—first 
brought to my notice the fact that the 
current Lippincott’s Magazine had in 
it ayarn of a new and admirable 
detective who dosed himself with 
cocaine and owned a friend named 
Watson. At about that time there ap- 
peared in the same magazine a weird 
story, slightly sweet, slightly sickish, 
called “The Picture of Dorian Gray.” 
Miss Cary said that the author was a 
donkey, but that he could write. She 
lent me a novel called “Tess of the 
d’Urbervilles,” but it seemed to me then 
to have ‘“‘too much scenery” in it. Aside 
from a murder and a hanging there was 
little to attract me. Miss Cary had not 
yet heard—and neither had any one of 
us—of an Irish musical critic named 
Shaw; perhaps a curious, thin book 
named “The Time Machine,” by one H. 
G. Wells, had come to her library. If so, 
knowing my tastes, she certainly passed 
it on to me. Mark Twain had just pub- 
lished a book—with delightful illustra- 
tions—which I enjoyed then as I have 
never been able to enjoy since. It was 
“The Connecticut Yankee.” 


I am looking out of the window from 
which I have so many times seen Miss 
Minnie and Miss Ellen—their blue veils 
flying—go by to their work. And I think 
with sympathy of the remark which some 
bashful old professor of literature (at 
Yale, I think) blundered upon at the end 
of a course of lectures on American writ- 
ers. It was about another pair of Cary 
sisters—also concerned with books in 
their day. “Gentlemen, when I com- 
menced these lectures, I intended to have 
embraced both Phoebe and Alice Cary.” 


Marginal notes, which in a history 
make its consultation easier, serve also 
to repel the general reader. He shies 
from a volume which looks like a text- 
book. But Paul L. Haworth’s “The Uni- 
ted States in Our Own Times” (Scrib- 
ner) is a readable book, despite its 
marginal notes. It begins with the sur- 
render of Lee, and comes down to events 
as recent as June 1920. 


“Enjoying Life” (Doran), by the so- 
called “W. N. P. Barbellion,” is a small 
book containing the literary remains of 
the author of that unusual and interest- 
ing volume, “The Journal of a Disap- 
pointed Man.” While almost any reader 
of miscellany, especially scientific and 
zoological miscellany, will find something 
to read in these essays, the volume, as a 
whole, leaves me a slightly disappointed 
man. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 


The Coroner Glimpses 
America 


Domespay Book. By Edgar Lee Masters. New 

York: The Macmillan Company. 
“T\OMESDAY BOOK,” Mr. Masters’ 

latest publication, is a poem of 
396 pages in blank verse consisting of 
informal depositions before a coroner’s 
jury relative to the mysterious death of 
a girl named Elenor Murray by a river- 
side in rural Illinois. The first part is 
very interesting, and the whole book is 
readable. Its essence is prosaic, though 
a back door is left open through which 
poetry can let herself in in a neighborly 
fashion, if she chooses. Her visits are 
infrequent. The very blank verse has a 
shy effect of hoping it isn’t in the way. 
No book could treat its poetic obligations 
more lightly; the critic may be forgiven 
for making light of its poetic claims. 

There are four layers or elements in 
the book. On the surface it is a de- 
tective story, which, like “The Moon- 
stone” and “The Ring and the Book,” 
surveys a central mystery from the sta- 
tions of diversely placed spectators. But 
this aspect is merely formal. The cause 
of death is syncope, and the mysteries 
that envelop the girl’s life disperse at a 
touch. Secondly, there is a study in 
cause, a summary and chronicle of the 
effects of a life and death upon surround- 
ing persons. Thirdly, there is a rough 
and slight criticism of America’s spir- 
itual and intellectual estate, which is 
supposed, with a vagueness entirely hab- 
itual and palatable to Mr. Masters, to 
be typified in the life and death of Ele- 
nor Murray. Lastly, there is a fringe 
of metaphysics; when Mr. Masters or- 
ganizes a coroner’s jury, one subject for 
its inquest is the universe. 

But Mr. Masters’ main purpose is the 
exposition of causality. Let us illustrate 
the force of that exposition from its most 
stirring part. Elenor Murray dies. An 
old paramour commits suicide. A timid 
woman is nerved to simplify her per- 
plexities by sticking a gas hose in her 
mouth. An insolvent and unscrupulous 
clergyman is impelled to confess his 
misdeeds. A governor, with this death 
in mind, commutes the sentence of a 
homicide. An engagement in Tokyo is 
threatened by the outbreak of an old 
scandal which this death had acciden- 
tally unsealed. Plainly, all this is not 
difficult; plainly also whether difficult or 
not, it is interesting. There is, of course, 
a departure from the actual. Anyone 


of these results would be noteworthy; 
their coincidence grazes the miraculous. 
Miracle in this form might be harmless 
in another man, but in Mr. Masters, in 
this book, it is almost tantamount to a 


breach of promise. He has romanti- 
cized a theme in which he had declared 
himself to be the exponent of reality. 
He had undertaken a grave study of 
the actualities of cause; he contents him- 
self with the execution of a brilliant 
fantasia upon its possibilities. 

Nevertheless, one could almost wish 
that Mr. Masters had confined himself 
to this material. But he goes further; 
he includes in his record the effects of 
Elenor Murray’s entire life. Now cause 
is like dynamite or arsenic; the smaller 
the bulks that successfully operate, the 
more strongly is the imagination moved. 
Death as a cause is effective, because 
death is a point; but a life is a line, 
and a very long line, and every point 
in that line is a dynamic or generative 
centre. Effects in this kind are almost 
too bulky and shapeless for art. Brown- 
ing, in “Pippa Passes,” another study in 
cause, was too shrewd to supplement the 
effect of four songs on a holiday by an 
account of the influence of Pippa’s entire 
life on admiring and mimetic neighbors. 
Moreover, Elenor Murray’s life as a res- 
ervoir of influence does not impress us 
particularly; given travel, given sociabil- 
ity, given temperament, we should have 
expected much, and the record hardly 
oversteps that expectation. 

There are obvious points in which 
“Domesday Book” as an exposition of 
cause is inferior to normal works like 
“Robinson Crusoe,” “David Copperfield,” 
and “The Return of the Native.” The 
matter consists of depositions, reported, 
not in the order of the events which they 
reflect, but in the order of their recep- 
tion and perusal by the coroner. Life 
doles out facts to us in the same piece- 
meal and unsorted way; the inconveni- 
ence is great, and the story, as we call it, 
is primitive mankind’s simple but satis- 
fying expedient for the correction of the 
inconvenience. To reject the story is to 
re-assume the inconvenience; in other 
words, it is to take us back to primitive 
mankind. In mere events the effect is 
bad enough; in the presentation of Ele- 
nor’s character it is wellnigh ruinous. 
Elenor’s life is not consecutively told; 
we form a notion of her from primary 
data to which secondary data are casu- 
ally and irregularly added. They are 
added, as it were, in the form of inter- 
lineations, and as they grow in number, 
shrink in bulk, and wane in clarity, 
the whole manuscript becomes finally 
little more than a blotted and unlovely 
scrawl. 

That is, in a sense, exactly what hap- 
pens to Elenor herself. Elenor is rather 
unlovely ; she has “been through” a great 
deal in Illinois, California, the Klondike, 
Paris, Nice, until at last her character 
finds its appropriate symbol in a dented, 
shabby, and be-cardeé handbag. She 
brought to my mind Smollett’s “Lady of 
Quality,” a personage whom it is a virtue 





to forget. She is drawn irresistibly 
toward the beds of men as nurse or in 
some less reportable capacity. Elenor is 
“wasted”; the book is partly a rebuke 
of waste. Without being perhaps either 
carnal or covetous, Elenor is propelled 
toward the goals of lust and greed with 
a tragic certainty which the windings 
and the acclivities—interspacing the de- 
clivities—of her route may obscure but 
cannot hoodwink or defeat. She has her 
humane and esthetic aspirations, but as- 
pirations are no obstacles to sex. Both 
sex and aspirations are abandonments, 
and the only bridle to abandonments is 
discipline. Mr. Masters has created a 
being in whom the vaguely sensual and 
vaguely sacrificial bent of his own philos- 
ophy is accurately mirrored; he becomes 
the critic of his own philosophy when 
he despatches that being to ruin. 

The word “vague” is peculiarly appo- 
site in relation to the doctrine of Mr. 
Masters. Apparently he is prepared on 
occasion to make immeasurable demands 
upon society in the way of latitude. Ap- 
parently he is prepared upon occasion to 
make immeasurable sacrifices for the 
welfare of society. But he will not spec- 
igy. He is wise; specifications are the 
great “destroyers of originality.” One 
is malicious enough to suspect that it 
might gratify Mr. Masters to be viewed 
as a rather dangerous and very generous 
Man. His book is steeped in sex, sodden 
in sex, and apparently the sexual free- 
doms which he claims are large. But 
he will not tell you precisely what these 
freedoms are. Possibly he fears with 
cause that in the form of precise state- 
ment they might become respectable, and 
that disgrace must be averted at all costs. 
He will not give to his demands the form 
of rights; he will not give to his be- 
stowals the form of duties. He will 
have no bargains; the Sermon on the 
Mount grates on him as too mercantile. 
“Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy”; that “for” is ignomin- 
ious to his mind. A true gospel should 
reject all pay for virtue; his own sells 
at four dollars and a half a copy. 

Mr. Masters has hard things to say of 
America, hard things to say of life, on 
which the coroner’s jury sit in a session 
that reminds one a little of G. Lowes 
Dickinson in his vein of philosophic dia- 
logue. As we have seen, his castigation 
of America actually reaches the point of 
making Elenor Murray its representa- 
tive. But in the end good nature pre- 
vails. He gives America a reprieve; he 
gives the cosmos a reprieve. In the end 
a woman calling herself Arielle writes 
to the meditative coroner, advising him 
to read the “Bhagavat-Gita.” At that 
point one is conscious of the advent of 
finalities. When women named Arielle 
read the “Bhagavat-Gita,” it is time for 
Aristophanes or Robespierre. 

O. W. FIRKINS 
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Northern Shadows 


Huncer. By Knut Hamsun. New York: AIl- 
fred A. Knopf. 
Lire. By Johan Bojer. 

Yard and Company. 

NOTHER “greatest” Scandinavian 

writer is presented to English 
readers in Hamsun. Lagerléf to Nexd, 
Nexé to Bojer, Bojer to Hamsun: thus 
far the chances of the publishing busi- 
ness have brought us at present. Mean- 
while the American-Scandinavian Society 
continues to issue, without haste and in 
dignified form, new English versions of 
the Northern classics. Of the modern 
novelists named above only Selma Lager- 
l6f is as yet represented in this series. 
Hamsun has recently joined her in the 
company of Nobel prize-winners. In his 
prefatory note to “Hunger,” Mr. Edwin 
Bjérkman gives Hamsun preéminence— 
“undoubtedly the foremost creative 
writer of the Scandinavian countries.” 
As running each other close for second 
place are named Selma Lagerléf and one 
Henrik Pontoppidan of Denmark. The 
last-named may very likely be the Ameri- 
can ‘find’ of another season; and there 
will be rumbling in the index for a few 
months before he is put forth in English. 
The name of Hamsun has been growing 
audible for some time. His featuring as 
a prize-winner may have been the sli*ht 
nudge needed to give him the full sput- 
light. We may now expect to have all 
his books in rapid succession, as fast as 
they can be got into English. Such is 
the doubtful method of the hour in 
America. Hamsun, says Mr. Bjérkman, 
was known long ago throughout Europe, 
and hailed by Russia as the peer of Tol- 
stoy and Dostoievsky. He remains un- 
known to us until this moment; two or 
three of his books appear to have been 
translated and ignored. Now we shall be 
suddenly shown him in his tempting com- 
pleteness and urged to swallow him 
whole, even as we have recently swal- 
lowed and in one way or another disposed 
of exotic tidbits like Blasco-Ibanez, and 
Couperus, and Bojer. The ophidian 
method. 

Hamsun is a man of sixty, now peace- 
ful dweller in rural Norway, but once a 
wanderer and a rebel in many lands. 
Twice he visited us in America, tried and 
lost many jobs here, from ranch-hand to 
street-car conductor,and retired defeated 
but defiant to his own place—such as it 
was. He had two aims—to be free and 
to write. Journalism was an obvious 
door, but for years his eccentricity seems 
to have barred a foothold there. He was 
often near starving. “Hunger,” his first 
novel, is more memory than invention. 
The fruit, he says, of a time when he 
“wandered and starved in Christiania.” 
It was written thirty years ago, at the 
moment when a “neo-romantic” torch 
had begun to illumine the later work of 


New York: Moffat, 


Ibsen and Bjérnson as well as the new 
writing of the time. A magazine sketch 
in its original form, “Hunger” gave the 
author his first hearing. It was “some- 
thing different.” Mr. Bjérkman says, 
not very intelligibly, that it “was a new 
kind of realism that had nothing to do 
with photographic reproduction of de- 
tails.” Never has the detail of visible 
fact been reproduced with a more re- 
morseless minuteness than in this narra- 
tive. The extraordinary thing is the ex- 
tension of the same method to reproduc- 
ing the invisible facts of thought and 
emotion. The subject is a human self 
released from those inhibitions and con- 
cealments which save humanity’s face by 
regulating at least its outward conduct. 
Knut Hamsun’s young man of twenty- 
nine is almost as crazy as a Russian. But 
he murders nobody, has no foul vices; 
his craze is for self-expression. He is 
victim of a writing madness which as 
yet has yielded him only waste paper and 
starvation. It is a madness unallied with 
cunning. His pen can not make itself a 
tool for gain. Christiania fails to keep 
him alive; and the end is flight. It is the 
journal of an episode rather than a novel, 
very unpleasant in detail and not to be 
gainsaid as a record, on its chosen plane, 
of a sardonic artist in the making. 

It shows the nether side of that North- 
ern melancholy which is equally the prop- 
erty of “The May Queen” and “The 
Wild Duck.” Its terms are largely physi- 
cal; its hunger is the desperate and 
squalid affair of the body, a world away 
from the “Great Hunger” of Bojer’s 
finest book. The chronology of “Life” I 
do not know; but its mood is of the 
nether melancholy, of the Northerner’s 
“Ghosts” rather than of his “Peer Gynt.” 
Yet the American blurbist blandly re- 
marks that the writer in- this book 
“draws upon a new and undiscovered 
wealth of music, laughter, and sunshine 
of the Norwegian country.” Alas, it isa 
puppet dance: hilarious but never gay. 
Here is a humanity neither greatly happy 
nor greatly hungry, but doomed to a 
blind and wistful groping—and mocked 
at by fate for its innocence and its 
dreams. The girl Astrid, forewarned and 
pure of heart, is destined to repeat her 
mother’s fault and to take her mother’s 
tragic and, as we are made to feel, inevit- 
able way of escape. Luckless Reidar, her 
husband and devoted lover, is left to pay 
the bitter penalty. Only Jérgen Holth, 
insignificant agent of ironic fate, is none 
the worse for what he has brought upon 
the others. His affair with Astrid has 
been for him, at best and worst, a sweet 
farewell to youth. Now dreams are over, 
dreams of sharp happiness, and of high 
achievement before men. But peace re- 
mains, and the safety of his wife’s love: 
“And he had a memory in his heart that 
was wonderful and that would never 
die.” A tale, truly, of pity and terror. 


Music and laughter and sunshine are not 
lacking; but be-all and end-all lie beyond 
in the shadows where Life, at best, is 
destined to endure doggedly, like Reidar 
when Fate strikes him. . . “He hada 
feeling of something invisible that 
wanted to force him to his knees, but he 
would try to stand.” 
H. W. BOYNTON 


Our Debt to France 


FRANCE AND OurseELves. By Herbert Adams 

Gibbons. New York: The Century Co. 

R. GIBBONS’ book is a reprint of a 

series of magazine articles dating 
from our entrance into the war up to 
last December, most of them written in 
1919, and hence as nearly up to date as in 
this time of rapid developments it is pos- 
sible for such a work to be. “Interpre- 
tative Studies,” Mr. Gibbons calls them, 
and the title is a happy one, for his main 
purpose is to interpret France to Amer- 
ica. 

Three studies call for particular atten- 
tion. The chapter on the Industrial Ef- 
fort of France during the war will come 
as a revelation to nine readers out of ten 
in this country. There is a widespread 
belief, dating back to the days of pacifist 
and pro-German propaganda, that the 
whole manhood of France was in the 
trenches, and that the material of war- 
fare was supplied to her from abroad, 
particularly from this country. As a 
matter of fact, France received through- 
out the war less than ten per cent. of her 
artillery and ammunition from abroad. 
It was France, in fact, who practically 
equipped the A. E. F. with the artillery 
necessary for an army in action. In 
July, 1917, after three years of war, says 
Mr. Gibbons, 15,000 factories, employing 
1,700,000 hands, were classed as usines 
de guerre. And it must be remembered, 
and Mr. Gibbons does not allow us to for- 
get, that this immense expansion of war 
industries took place in spite of the fact 
that in the first few weeks of the war 
the chief industrial regions of France, 
containing seventy per cent. of her coal 
and eighty per cent. of her iron ore, 
passed at once into the possession of the 
enemy. A complete reorganization, a 
transformation, indeed, of industry was 
called for and accomplished; but this 
transformation has naturally produced 
effects which profoundly modify the eco- 
nomic condition of France to-day. Ante- 
bellum conditions have not been, and can 
not be in the immediate future, reéstab- 
lished. The so-called imperialism, the 
desire for “spheres of influence” and for 
a great merchant marine now manifest- 
ing itself in France is largely, if not en- 
tirely, born of the necessity of providing 
for industries called into existence by the 
pressure of the war. In spite of the 


fact that the population of France as a 
whole has decreased by something like 
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2,000,000, her industrial population has 
actually increased. The shift from the 
country to the towns, of which some 
amazing statistics are found on page 129, 
has been absolutely unprecedented. There 
is no possibility of domestic consump- 
tion of the products of the new factories, 
suddenly transformed from works of war 
to works of peace. France must export 
or face an industrial revolution of which 
no one can foresee the consequences. 

The chapter on the attitude of France 
toward peace, written about a year ago, 
is full of matter for thought to-day. 
Then, as now, the attitude of France 
may be’summed up in the simple phrase, 
“safety first.” The irreducible demands 
of France were, first, punishment of 
those responsible for the war or guilty of 
notorious crimes during the war; second, 
reparation for the destruction wilfully 
wrought by the Germans on her towns, 
fields, and shipping; third, satisfactory 
guarantees against future aggression. 
All these were, after long debate, em- 
bodied in the treaty. How far have they 
been realized? Not a single war criminal 
has been brought to justice. The whale 
matter of reparation hangs fire. The 
coal due to France to replace the poduct 
of her ruined mines has been «F late 
furnished more reluctantly and in ever 
smaller quantities. With the entrance of 
the Reichswehr troops into the Ruhr dis- 
trict the supply, we believe, has ceased al- 
together. And as for the guarantees 
against German aggression, where are 
they ? 

In the closing chapter Mr. Gibbons 
points out three elements in the prob- 
lem confronting France to-day that are 
without complete analogy in history. One 
of these, the decreasing birth-rate, which 
tends steadily to lower the force, not 
only military, but also economic and in- 
dustrial which France can oppose to an 
aggressive and revengeful enemy, is, of 
course, a problem that can only be solved 
by France herself. But the author points 
out that France is fully aware of the 
gravity of this menace, and has already 
undertaken measures to meet it. There 
are at present in round numbers some- 
thing less than 40,000,000 French, some- 
thing more than 80,000,000 Germans. 
During 1913, the last year of which we 
have normal statistics, the annual in- 
crease in population in France was less 
than one per thousand, the increase in 
Germany over fourteen per thousand. 

Another element is the effect of the 
industrial strength of reviving Germany 
upon the economic restoration of France. 
It is no longer a surmise but an estab- 
lished fact that the whole industrial sys- 
tem of the occupied districts, mines, fac- 
tories, and agriculture, was completely 
wrecked by German orders, with the de- 
liberate purpose of preventing commer- 
cial competition on the part of France 
after the war. It is for this reason that 


France demands not merely reparation, 
but Allied control of German export trade 
until this reparation has been made in 
full. 

Finally, France is suffering from what 
Mr. Gibbons calls quite frankly a stupid 
and short-sighted financial policy before 
and during the war. Her vast expenses 
were met in the main by loans rather 
than by taxation. Perhaps this was the 
only way; but as a result the annual in- 
terest on her national debt exceeds at 
present her total revenue before the war. 
That way, of course, ruin lies. But Mr. 
Gibbons feels certain that there will be 
no repudiation by France either of inter- 
est on foreign loans or of foreign debts. 
As regards the debt owed by the state 
to her own subjects, the solution he pro- 
poses is perhaps radical, but hardly un- 
reasonable. Vigorous fiscal reforms, he 
holds, might reduce the present internal 
indebtedness to something like a quarter 
of the present appalling sum, and drastic 
taxation can do the rest. But this, after 
all, is a matter for France herself. Our 
aid can be given by a generous extension 
of further credit, deferring the debt due 
to us at least until such time as exchange 
is normal and dollars no longer so im- 
mensely more valuable than francs. 


T. M. PARROTT 


The Real 100 Per Center 


EverypAy AMERICANS. By Henry Seidel Canby. 
New York: The Century Company. 


HE everyday American, says Prof. 

Canby, is “a revolutionary turned 
policeman, a progressive who stands pat 
upon his progress, a conservative-liber- 
al.” He “will fight for the freedom pro- 
claimed by the Declaration of Independ- 
ence against any later manifestation of 
the revolutionary spirit. He beliéves in 
conserving in unaltered purity the prin- 
ciples of life, government, and industry 
that his forefathers rightly believed to 
be liberal.” 

In one sense, too, he is a radical. But 
the home-bred type of radicalism is not 
the sort usually associated with the 
name. It is physical and moral, not 
intellectual. The great American radi- 
cals have not been Bolsheviks, social re- 
formers, or philosophers; they have been 
business men, educators, and philanthro- 
pists. They have not hesitated to tear 
down and reconstruct, so long as the 
demolition stopped short of institutions 
and generally accepted principles. A 
later age, looking back over these times, 
may say that the radicalism of Carnegie 
was quite as notable in its way as the 
radicalism of Lenin. 

This radicalism, moreover (whatever 
the intelligentsia may say to the con- 
trary), is strongly idealistic. For what 
is idealism in life but “the desire and the 
attempt to put into practise conceptions 


of what ought theoretically to be ac- 
complished in this imperfect world?” 
All this work has been prompted by 
vision and dream, and “nowhere in the 
world are there more visible evidences 
of the desires of men wreaking them- 
selves upon earth and stone and metal, 
upon customs and government and mor- 
als, than in this new continent.” It is 
a mixed idealism, true enough, often 
narrow, material-minded, lacking in gen- 
erous concern for the greater needs of 
humankind. But for all its limitations, 
it is an idealism that has resulted in 
great achievements. 

So writes the author in this thought- 
ful and lucid appraisement of American 
values. But the fruitage of this con- 
servative-liberalism, this particular kind 
of radicalism and this materially-minded 
idealism—the America of to-day—is not 
to be regarded with complacency. What 
we have now, he finds, “is the middle 
class incarnate.” This life is now in full 
career, and every new group that rises 
to security becomes mentally bourgeois. 
The better-paid mechanics, though they 
still think as proletarians on questions 
of work and wages, act, think, and feel 
with the middle class in religion, politics, 
and morality; and even the immigrants, 
as soon as they become really American- 
ized, are drawn into the fold. As a 
people we are bourgeois through and 
through. Hence “a solid, though dull, 
morality; a distrust of ideas, a plentiful 
lack of taste, an abundance of the homely 
virtues of industry, truth telling, opti- 
mism, idealism, and charity, which in an 
age that suits such talents make a man 
healthy, wealthy, and, in his own genera- 
tion, wise.” It is the apotheosis of the 
average. 

Still, there must be some peak ahead, 
some top of the curve, when the bour- 
geois spirit will begin to give way to the 
spirit of the next age. But what then? 
What will that spirit be? The author 
has no reply. He says, indeed, that there 
is no reply that can now be formulated. 
He has small concern about the imported 
schemes of new-worldism; the American 
mind, he says, has shown itself poor soil 
for foreign ideologies; “they rain upon 
us; they germinate, but they do not make 
acrop.” What is to come will be a home- 
grown product; and one may get some 
notion of it, he thinks, by studying “the 
younger leaders in the labor parties” 
and “the college undergraduates.” This 
is vague; and in a day when there is so 
much confident prediction to the accom- 
paniment of trumpets and big bass 
drums one could wish for a well-con- 
sidered and reasoned guess. But the 
reader, though disappointed here, will 
find enough in the book to engage his 
best thought. Though the style is simple, 
it is closely packed; the substance is 
weighty, and no one will get it all in 
the first reading. 
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Feminism in England 


Tue Learnep Lapy 1n ENGLAND, 1650-1760. 
By Myra Reynolds. Vassar Semi-Centen- 
nial Series. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
HE eternal fitness of things could 
hardly be better illustrated than by 

the fact that a learned lady has written 

a history of learned ladies in honor of 

the jubilee of a college of learned ladies. 

Professor Myra Reynolds has a chair of 

English in the University of Chicago, 

and is a scholar of distinction. Years 

of research must have been devoted to 
gathering materials for this illuminating 
treatise. The presentation is clear and 
orderly; nor is it anywhere swamped by 
the multitudinous and clear-cut detail. 

Portraits, index, and bibliography con- 

tribute to its interest and usefulness. The 

amount of information packed into these 
four hundred and fifty odd pages is truly 

astonishing. Here for the first time is a 

history of feminism in England; it will 

be the Bible and the arsenal of the femin- 
ist for a long time to come. 

Miss Reynolds exceeds the promise of 
her title. Before taking up the period 
selected, she discusses such lights of the 
dawn-golden time of the English Renais- 
sance as Margaret Roper, the Countess of 
Pembroke, and the incomparable Lady 
Jane Grey. At this time learning was a 
passion, but are not some of the state- 
ments regarding their linguistic attain- 
ments to be received with caution? After 
the time of Elizabeth, there seems to 
have been a reaction, which may possibly 
be due to Puritan influence. Piety, home- 
keeping, subordination to father and hus- 
band were more encouraged than carnal 
learning; the public opinion which sup- 
ported this ideal was feminine as well as 
masculine, and women did not take it 
upon themselves to rebel. 

More than two hundred pages deal 
with the actresses, artists, authors, play- 
wrights, of the century following the 
Restoration; for Miss Reynolds makes 
wide sweeps with her net, and everything 
is fish which comes within it. Not learn- 
ing alone, but any assertion of a woman’s 
intellect is sufficient to include her under 
the rubric. For this the general reader 
will be grateful. Three other chapters 
on female education, on writings about 
women, about learned ladies as satirized 
in comedy complete the work. A dispas- 
sionate summary rounds off the whole. 
It has no particular thesis to support; 
but consists simply of logical deductions 
from the ascertained facts. 

“What was actually accomplished in 
the century before 1760 was a lavish 
sowing of seed, a steady infiltration of 
new ideas, a breaking up of old certain- 
ties as to woman’s place in domestic and 
civic life, and an accumulation of ex- 
amples proving women capable of the 
most varied intellectual aptitudes and 
energies.” 


Drama 


Barrie’s ‘‘Mary Rose’ at the 
Empire 


WENT to “Mary Rose” at the Empire 
the other night prepared for dis- 
appointment. Fortune is kind to the un- 
expectant, and I was so far forearmed or 
disarmed by this preparation that I 
found myself defiantly enjoying ‘Mary 
Rose.” The phrase is inexact. ‘Mary 
Rose,” being in no sense a unit, can not 
be enjoyed in its integrity, but I enjoyed 
so many of the scenes so much that I for- 
gave them their reluctance, indeed, their 
refusal, to combine. I will give up the 
play to the objector, if he will let me take 
back the scenes, as men sometimes buy 
back piecemeal the treasures they have 
relinquished in the lot. There is a ghost- 
liness that is delightful until it is spoiled 
by the intrusion of the ghost; there is 
the beguiling comedy of the two con- 
noisseurs and of the quite priceless Cam- 
eron in which the face of truth is all 
agleam; there is the pathos of Mary 
Rose’s return, and the unreadiness even 
of true hearts to face the situation, the 
dreadful, simple fact that her return pro- 
duces much the same rent or rift in 
habits that had given poignancy to her 
departure; and there is the haunted and 
haunting Hebridean setting, the mystic 
islet in the secluded lake in the lonely 
island in the melancholy main. These 
things, and the worth of the acting, 
sufficed for me, and I respect more than 
I crave for myself the hardihood of mind 
which can forget or forego these lures in 
the pursuit of rationality. “Mary Rose” 
as a play is indefensible; but in this field 
enjoyment—even enjoyment of the inde- 
fensible—scarcely requires a defense. 
The plot does not lend itself to effec- 
tive summary. Mary Rose is subject to 
abduction by fairies. In her tenth year 
(or thereabouts) they are content to 
hold her for some ten or twelve days; as 
a young wife and mother she is caught 
and held for twenty-five years, after 
which she is restored in undiminished 
youth and beauty to her kin. Her young 
son, meanwhile, has fled to sea, and it is 
for this son that the restless ghost of 
Mary Rose, who does not long outlive her 
return, searches in the disfurnished 
rooms of a decaying and forsaken house. 
The son returns; the ghost meets her 
son; and Mary Rose, in whom mother- 
hood, if very unquiet, is not very grasp- 
ing, returns, not to the cramp of the 
grave, but to the revelry of fairyland. 
The play asks much from the audience. 
It asks a duration of thirty-four years— 
after which demand “The Winter’s Tale” 
may respire freely. It arrests the effects 
of time upon one character for twenty- 
five years. It inverts time—transposes 


past and future. Having shown us the 
visionary, it bodies forth his vision. It 
enters the ghost world. It enters the 
sprite world. We are asked to believe 
that these worlds intersect each other. 

Again, Barrie is taciturn about his 
own supernaturalism; he leaves it unde- 
fended; he leaves it unexplained; he says 
to himself apparently: “Why trouble 
about things which the well-disposed will 
believe anyhow and the ill-disposed will 
disbelieve anyhow?” Modern supernatu- 
ralism can rarely stand on its own feet; 
it craves the support either of ancient 
superstition or of timeless, and therefore 
modern, ethics. It can not be said that 
Barrie has really utilized either of these 
supports, though he created a fine oppor- 
tunity for the second in the return scene 
in Act III, Scene I, and, looking it 
steadily in the eyes, waved his hand in 
courteous dismissal. The only place in 
the play where Barrie seems really 
caught by his own gramary is in the dia- 
logue between the mother and the son, 
and this, with inexcusable maladresse, 
has been assigned to the precise moment 
when the spectator, glutted with the 
occult, is preparing for the resumption of 
his common sense and his overcoat. He 
has r/« mind to go back into the crypt; 
Barri? simply drags him back. To see a 
man hold a ghost upon his knee might be 
diverting under other circumstances; it 
might even enliven us to hear a ghost 
say, “Honest Injun.” Pleasantries like 
these reveal the very pleasant terms on 
which Barrie finds himself with the 
supernatural, which for the moment he is 
trying to take seriously. There is a 
gnome in Barrie who makes fun of the 
world at large, and there is an imp in 
him who makes fun of the gnome. But 
unless the imp is prepared to furnish all 
the entertainment, his intervention is a 
questionable good. The supernatural 
in present-day literature is largely a 
game, and, for the very reason that it is 
a game, it must be handled with a certain 
caution and gravity. Its seriousness is 
fragile, and one hardly slaps a consump- 
tive on the back. Jocularity in the char- 
acters need not break the spell, may even 
confirm it, if, as in Barrie’s “Well Re- 
membered Voice,” it is part of the au- 
thor’s seriousness. But Barrie himself is 
laughing in the capers he permits to the 
ghost of Mary Rose. He is a juggler 
who has reached the point where he 
doubts if he shall make the audience his 
dupe or his confederate. 

I was fortunate enough to be imper- 
vious to the hardness and self-conscious- 
ness which repelled one critic in Miss 
Ruth Chatterton’s interpretation of Mary 
Rose. She was young and artless to the 
full measure of my own requirements; 
her pathos in the first part of Act III 
touched me,and I found her happy in that 
suggestion of removal from actuality 
which Barrie himself perhaps was inju- 
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dicious in requiring her to suggest. Miss 
Chatterton’s Mary Rose shrank away, as 
it were, in the last part, but not more 
than Barrie’s Mary Rose. To our vision 
she becomes bleached; she is a wanness, 
a cheeping at dusk in the thicket; she is 
sister to Mélisande and to those airy and 
watery women with whom Hawthorne 
chilled us in his earlier and briefer tales. 
Mary Rose is not a strong character; she 
does nothing; she says not very much. 
She is shaped rather too much in the 
mould of her preconceived experience. 
To make a character complemental to a 
destiny is not always art, since it robs 
that destiny of its possible effect on a 
character on which, so to speak, its de- 
scent was perpendicular. Sickness affects 
us most in Hercules. In most literary 
portraits the individuality and the vi- 
tality grow pari passu, sustain and brace 
each other; in Mary Rose the individu- 
ality seems to consist in the reduction of 
vitality, and the one grows at the cost 
of the other. 

It is precisely this rarefaction of hu- 
manity in Mary Rose that makes her 
subject to the call of the elements. Hu- 
manity in all of us is a respite, a leave 
of absence, as it were, from the inorganic 
world. We are all withdrawals from the 
elements, detentions, pilferings, from the 
air and earth. None of us can be human 
for twenty-four hours; we spend eight as 
sprites in an unearthly region which we 
minimize and normalize under the decep- 
tive name of sleep. Mary Rose represents 
the subsidence or rarefaction of hu- 
manity to a point which permits the 
reclamation of the subject by the forces 
which rule unchecked in the remoteness 
of the barren Hebrides. Nature, like 
politics, has her recall. A greater artist 
or rather a greater diviner than Barrie 
might have evolved a profound dramatic 
poem from the contest between the non- 
human forces which attract the gossamer 
personality of Mary Rose and the 
motherhood which is her foothold in hu- 
manity. When she is married, when she 
has borne a child, the elements, as if jeal- 
ous of the liens of wifehood and mother- 
hood which humanity was fixing upon 
Mary Rose, reclaim their vassal. Mother- 
hood, after twenty-five years of quies- 
cence, is powerful enough to enforce its 
return to earth; but, after long travail, 
is content to greet and clasp its child but 
once, and to lose its object and itself for- 
ever in the dalliance of fairyland. 

Mr. Tom Nesbitt was acceptable, if not 
wholly estimable, in the double part of 
Simon Blake and Harry. Messrs. O. B. 
Clarence and A. S. Homewood as the 
father and the parson made quarrelling 
delectable and even amity savorous. Mr. 
Guy Buckley’s Cameron had the quaint- 
ness of a turnover and the richness of a 
preserve. The intelligence of Miss Ada 
King as the care-taker was remarkable. 


O. W. FIRKINS 
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Worth- Volumes. 

While This famous history was completed last year by the publication of the 
Books eighth volume. This event provided an excellent opportunity for a general 





revision of the previous volumes, with especial reference to the beginnings 
of the mighty economic changes which have taken place in the last two decades. The 
new edition has been reorganized, revised and indexed. 

“Ranking always among the few great American histories, Rhodes’ work is of the 
type every man wishes not merely in his library, but at his elbow.”—Richmond (Va.) 
News Leader. The Sct, Boxed, $25.00. 
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one can be called truly informed on our government and politics who 
has not read this classic study of them. Changing conditions in the years 
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place as the one adequate study of American democracy. $8.00 
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A Political and Social History 
of Modern Europe 


By Carleton J. H. Hayes 


Vol. I. 1500-1815. $3.75 

Vol. II. 1815-1915. $4.00 

“In some respects the best existing text book of modern history for the college 
student or intelligent general reader. , The explanation of the fundamental 
principles of contemporary civilization, of the irresistible development of nationalism 
and democracy, of the capitalistic organization of industry and its relation to imperialism 
and world politics, and of the origin and significance of socialism, militarism and 
other current social creeds is quite exceptionally full, lucid and enlightening.”—The 
Independent. 


The Outline of History 
By H. G. Wells 


Two Volumes, fully illustrated. The Set $10.50 


“An amazing picturesque History of the World and of Mankind.”—Boston Transcript. 
“THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY is, as I take it, the great book of 1920 . . . a 
brilliant and cogent appeal, not to the half-educated, but to the general mind.”— Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman in Address to Y. M. C. A 
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“I love these frosty mornings 





When all the outer air 
Is tingling with a freshness 
And vim beyond compare.”— 


By Tom Daly 
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Music 


The ‘‘Don Carlos’’ Revival— 
Stage Management in 
Opera 


HE best excuse for the revival of 

“Don Carlos” at the Metropolitan has 
been offered by Mr. Gatti-Casazza. It 
may be worth while to afford us now and 
then a chance of hearing works which, 
while artistically unimportant and super- 
fluous, are links between two modes or 
styles of some popular composer. 

Before he wrote “Don Carlos” Verdi 
had composed “Il Trovatore,” “Rigo- 
letto,” “La Traviata,” and “La Forza del 
Destino,” besides other things. Then he 
had grown acquainted with the works of 
Wagner (which he never imitated). The 
example of that master had affected him, 
although indirectly. It had sickened him 
of cheap and tawdry art, broadened his 
vision, and refined his music. In “Don 
Carlos” one is conscious of a coming 
change, not in his harmony, but in his 
melody. His next achievement showed 
amazing progress, as all know who com- 
pare his crude “Don Carlos” with “Aida.” 
From “Aida” he went later to “Otello,” a 
great lyric tragedy. And then, in his old 
age, he rose still higher, with his su- 
premely fine and fascinating “Falstaff.” 


As a stepping-stone to vastly nobler 
things, “Don Carlos” is worth hearing— 
once or twice. Not for its own sake (it 
may bore us sadly), but to enable us to 
realize the beauties of the later, mel- 
lower, and more honest Verdi. 

There is a gulf between “Aida” and 
“Don Carlos.” The earlier work belongs 
to a bad school. It lacks dignity and 
grandeur and even the near-grandeur 
which impresses one in Meyerbeer. 
Apart from a few airs and duos, its style 
and rhythms shock one by their com- 
monness. The modern ear, accustomed 
to complexity, shrinks from the bald and 
obvious melodies of “Don Carlos.” 


The plot, as primitive as theatric, of 
“Don Carlos” rests on the passion of the 
unfortunate protagonist for Elisabeth of 
Valois, who, though betrothed to him, 
has been wedded to his father, King 
Philip the Second. The love of the young 
Prince persists despite the marriage and, 
in a quite platonic way, it is returned. 
To avenge an imaginary outrage to his 
honor, Philip gives orders for his son’s 
arrest. The hero is released. But once 
again he falls under suspicion, and is 
handed over to the Inquisition. As he 
is borne away in the fourth act the opera 
ends. Two characters besides those I 
have named play vital parts in this grim 
tale. One is the Princess Eboli, who be- 
trays Carlos. The other is the hero’s 
faithful follower and friend, Rodrigo de 
Posa. The scenes are laid at Fontaine- 
bleau and in Spain. The period is, of 
course, the sixteenth century, and the 
libretto, which is poor and disconnected, 
owes something to the famous play of 
Schiller. The orchestration at most 
points is rudimentary—so thin and vul- 
gar that it sets one smiling. The whole 
action is disturbed about midway by the 
obtrusion of a poor and foolish ballet. 
This excrescence was insisted on in 
Paris. . 

“Don Carlos” was designed to show off 
singers on the old, bad plan; to give pre- 
texts for pretentious scenes and cos- 
tumes; to please the eye with dazzling 
light and glow and color; to fill the ear 
with trite and vain but tuneful sound. 
One aria, dear at all times to contraltos, 
is known to most of us, “O, don fatale.” 
It has at least a certain sort of dignity, 
which is missing from most numbers in 
the opera. 

To hide the defects of this raw work, 
its interpreters should have the same dis- 
tinction which one looks for in “Les 
Huguenots.” The persons in the plot are 
high-born dames, kings, princes, cour- 
tiers, sombre monks, and friars. The 
etiquette of Spanish courts was rigid. 
The manners of French courts, less 
stern, were polished. Robbed of the ele- 
gance and formality I hint at, most of 
the singers on the stage the other night 
seemed masqueraders. Few of them 


wore their costumes with the air of 
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Didur, who, as Philip, had the austerity 
and arrogance of that character. The 
rest—if I except de Luca, the Rodrigo, 
and Maria Savage, as the Countess 
d’Aremberg—were merely singers, un- 
conscious of forgotten stage traditions 
and careless of the manners of the past. 
A crying need of our great Metropolitan 
to-day is a stage manager familiar with 
such things. In times gone by, the 
singers had been trained, not only to 
interpret vocal parts, but also, when they 
appeared upon the boards, to produce 
illusions. There are not artists enough 
of the old, trained kind now at the Metro- 
politan to give a good performance of 
“Les Huguenots.” Sins which would 
once have been condemned are now con- 
doned there, both in the costuming and 
in the acting of the singers. 

There are characters in opera which 
call for costumes of a certain well-known 
kind. Carmen, for instance, is without 
her comb unthinkable. We expect a Mar- 
guerite, before the Garden episode, to 
wear some plain, simple dress, of blue or 
white or grey. But Geraldine Farrar has 
her own views upon such points. Some 
nights ago she stalked on, in the Ker- 
messe scene, robed, like a dame of high 
degree, in a long-trained gown, a costly 
and fantastic cap upon her bourgeois 
head, and high-heeled shoes upon her 
bourgeois feet. Her opening words, 

Non, Monsieur, je ne suis ni demoiselle, ni 
belle, 
rebuked her dress. Why her stage-man- 
ager should have allowed her to play fast 
and loose with Gretchen, he and Miss 
Farrar only could explain. 

And “Carmen.” Before she sang the 
heroine for us in that opera, Miss Farrar 
had appeared as Micaela. Now Micaela is 
the foil to the heroine; an ingenuous 
maiden who, to emphasize her character, 
should wear the blue and white we asso- 
ciate with the Virgin. How did Miss 
Farrar dress (unchecked, we must as- 
sume, by the stage manager)? In flaunt- 
ing skirts, with a huge comb set in her 
hair. As a result, we saw two Carmens 
on the stage. The public, perhaps, does 
not worry much—at the Metropolitan— 
about details which in a minor town in 
France would stir up anger. In other 
days, not twenty years ago, such lapses 
from proprieties and customs might have 
provoked harsh comment. 

Christmas was not observed in the pre- 
war way at the Metropolitan this year. 
It was not thought wise to revive “Haen- 
sel and Gretel” at that theatre, and, as 
substitutes, in the afternoon we had 
“Mefistofele,” while in the evening Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza gave us “Aida.” 

On Sunday afternoon, as a Christmas 
relaxation, Mr. Damrosch treated a large 
audience to a recital by David Bispham 
of “The Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
with Mendelssohn’s music. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 
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The demand for the Pilgrim Memorial half-dollars is 
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